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PRE-WAR ARMAMENT EXPENDITURE 


\ GOOD deal of light can be thrown upon the political history of the 
pre-war period and on the events of the war itself by a study of the 
League of Nations Armaments Year Book. Of all the data assembled 
in that book, moreover, none are so succinctly informative, if placed 
correctly in their context, as the figures of armament expenditure. 
Not only is the nature of modern armaments such that their cost is 
generally more significant than the numbers of men trained to use 
them, but this cost is easily related in most cases to the whole resources 
of the nation concerned as measured by its national income, thus 
enabling a very simple measure to be constructed of the extent to 
which a country is directing its efforts to warlike ends. The proportion 
of national income—of the money value of all goods and services 
produced in the country concerned in a year—which is represented 
by the production or purchase of arms, the pay and maintenance of 
troops, etc., requires, of course, careful interpretation, since how easily 
a nation can afford to devote a given proportion of its total income to 
armaments depends on a number of further variable factors, notably 
the average level of income per head and the manner in which income is 
distributed between individuals. It is necessary to bear these qualifica- 
tions in mind in the following discussion. 

The data in the table below refer to 35 countries and to the two years 
1934 and 1938. The former year is chosen because it was the last one 
in which none of the countries concerned was at war, and the latter year 
because it was the last one before the outbreak of war on a large scale. 
In 1934, German rearmament had already begun, so that the situation 

was governed neither by the letter or the Versailles settlement nor by 

the full urgency of an armament race. It may not be too much to say, 
indeed, that, but for the aggressive intentions of what subsequently 
became the Axis Powers, armament expenditure might have continued 
for a long time at something not far different, in most cases, from the 
levels of 1934, which do not show any very great disparity as between 
the seven countries which most definitely claim the rank of Great 
Powers—the countries which set the pace for the world in general. 
This makes 1934 an interesting year to take as a starting-point. 

The first column of the table below shows the total armament 
expenditure of the 35 countries under discussion in the financial year 
1934 or 1934/5, converted to sterling. The rate of exchange at which 
the conversion has been done is in most cases the market rate, but, for 
Germany and Japan, where these rates were particularly inappropriate, 
rates of 16.5 Rm. and 12 Yen to the £ respectively have been used. 
Some injustice may have been done to certain smaller Powers in not 
using special rates similarly designed to reflect the real purchasing- 
powers of their currencies over armaments for them also, but the 
general picture is probably not much distorted by the failure to under- 
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ARMAMENT EXPENDITURE, 1934 AND 1938 


1 2 3 4 5 
Expenditure 1934Expen- Average Ex- Estimates of increase ix 
in 1934 ditureas% penditure per Expenditure veal value of 
(million £{) of National head of pop- in 1938 at Expenditun 
Income ulation, 1934 1934 prices 1934-38 


United Kingdom 
United States 
U.S.S.R.1 
France? 


Total 


Germany® 
Italy* 
Japan® 


Total 


Canada 
Australia 
New Zealand 
South Africa 
Eire 

British India 


Total: Dominions 
and India 


Belgium 
Netherlands 
Portugal 
Norway 
Sweden 
Denmark 
Switzerland 
Total: small 
Western 
countries 


Estonia 
Lithuania 
Latvia 
Finland 
Poland*® 
Czechoslovakia 
Austria 
Hungary 
Rumania’ 
Bulgaria 
Yugoslavia 
Greece 


Total: Eastern 
European 
countries 


Egypt 
Argentina 
Chile 


Total: All coun- 
tries listed 
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Footnotes to Table. 

1 Estimates from Bulletin of International News, Aug. 23, 1941. 

2 Including the cost of public works, etc., relating mainly to National Defence 

3Estimates from Bulletin of International News, June 23 and July 6, 1941. 
The figures for 1938 purport to show actual expenditure (not estimates). 

‘Including (for 1938) estimates of extraordinary expenditure in Africa. 

5 Including (for 1938) estimates for ‘China Incident’’. 

‘ Including a rough estimate of expenditure out of foreign loans in 1938. 

7 Excluding sums voted in respect of arrears (these were very large in 1934). 


take this difficult and laborious correction. The figures for German and 
Russian armament expenditure used here are those arrived at in the 
Bulletin of International News, June 28, July 26, and August 23, 1941. 

Several points of interest immediately attract the attention in 
connection with the position in 1934. In the first place, the prepon- 
derance of the seven Great Powers at the head of the table was even 
then very marked—they were responsible for over 83 per cent of the 
total expenditure of all the countries listed, which must be very nearly 
the total armament expenditure of the world. Nevertheless, there was 
no marked tendency at that time for the Great Powers to spend a 
higher proportion of their national incomes on armaments than the 
smaller countries did. The Eastern European countries (except 
Austria, Hungary, and Bulgaria where limitation of armaments under 
the Peace Treaties was still to a considerable extent effective), all spent 
about the same proportion of their resources on armaments as did 
Germany, France, and Russia, though they were much less able to 
afford this from the economic point of view than Germany or France, 
and less able still than Britain or the United States, which spent a 
much smaller proportion of their resources on armaments. The small 
countries of Western Europe, on the other hand, with the significant 
exception of Portugal (significant because Portugal was far poorer 
than any of the others listed) spent on armaments a proportion of their 
national income much more like the proportions spent by Britain and 
the United States. Indeed, it is evident from the data given in the 
third column of the table that the average armament expenditure per 
inhabitant was, in 1934, much more nearly constant among the smaller 
countries of Europe than the great differences in their average incomes 
per head might lead one to expect. Armaments, in Europe, seem to 
have been regarded as something like a fixed charge, depending on the 
size of the country to a large extent, but not at all closely related to the 
resources out of which it had to be met, so far as states other than 
Great Powers were concerned. They were a much heavier burden to the 
poor small country than to the richer small country. Outside Europe, 
the expenditures on armaments were generally much lower, in relation 
both to national income and to population. 

Among the Great Powers, it is very significant that the two which 
spent far the highest proportion of their national incomes on arma- 
ments—Italy and Japan—had the smallest material strength, and the 
loosest hold on the political status which they claimed. The French 
expenditure was almost certainly considerably less than the German in 
total, but greater in relation to the population; how high a proportion 
of the national income was used for armaments in France is not clear 
because the national income itself is very uncertain, and the same 
obscurity exists for Germany because expenditure there is uncertain, 
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but it is probable that (as suggested in the table) the proportions were 
at that date, not far-different in the two countries. What is certain, of 
course, is that the proportions in Britain and the United States wer 
well below the French and German levels, the per capita expenditur 
on armaments in Britain being somewhere between that of the great 
powers and that of the small powers of Continental Europe, while the 
United States spent no more on defence, per head of population, thay 
many of the smaller European countries. 

In the fourth column of the table, the budget estimates of armament 
(and allied) expenditure for 1938 (or 1938/9) have been reduced to the 
price-level of 1934 by the use of the wholesale price index for each 
country, and converted to sterling in the same way as the figures in 
column 1. In column 5, the percentage increase of column 4 over 
column 1 is shown. In the extents to which various countries increased 
their real expenditure on armaments between 1934 and 1938, both 
political and economic factors are to be discerned. The large increas 
in Japanese expenditure was due, of course, to the cost of the Chinese 
war, which is included in the figure for 1938. The immense German 
increase is far the largest in the table, and provides, indeed, the political 
key to most of the other increases, though it must be remembered 
that the actual (as opposed to the estimated) expenditures of some other 
countries for 1938 would also be larger than those given. Most of the 
countries directly threatened by German rearmament show larg 
increases in their armament expenditure over the period concerned— 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, and the U.S.S.R. (especially the last) increased 
their expenditure heavily, although the burden of it on their resources 
was already considerable. Many countries whose armament expenditure 
imposed a smaller burden on their resources in 1934 also increased it 
very greatly, the ease with which this could be done and the in- 
adequacy of existing armaments in some cases accounting for this 
result in a large measure. This was notably the case in the British 
Dominions, Denmark, Sweden, the Netherlands, Egypt, and the 
United Kingdom. It is surprising to find, however, that Belgium, 
despite the obvious nature of the menace to her security and the fact 
that the initial drain of armaments on her resources was not large b) 
Continental standards, did not increase her real expenditure on them, 
being the only one of the countries considered here which did not do # 
Other Continental countries—notably the Balkan countries—did no 
increase their real expenditure very much because they could not afforl 
to do so, the strain of their expenditure in 1934 already being very 
heavy. This was clearly the case in Italy, where, despite the addel 
commitments of expensive operations in Abyssinia and Spain, tht 
increase in the real value of expenditure was not strikingly large. The 
large increase in Austrian expenditure and the considerabie increa* 
in that of Hungary are to be accounted for, of course, largely by tht 
fact that armaments in those countries were still fairly effective) 
limited to low levels by treaty in 1934, and that this restraint ws 
afterwards either evaded or (in the case of Austria, in 1936) opetl) 
thrown off. 

The expenditures for 1938 (at the wholesale prices of 1934) shown 
the table are, it must be repeated, nearly all based on the estimatt 
for that year, and the actual expenditure in most cases doubtles 
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bxceeded these estimates. Nevertheless, the total arrived at for 1938 
hows an increase of no less than 232 per cent over that of 1934. It is 
ery noticeable that the seven Great Powers are responsible for a pro- 
ortionate share of this increase far larger than their share of the 
priginal expenditure of 1934. Their expenditure increased by 267 per 
ent, as against only 51 per cent for the 28 other countries listed; their 

jare of the total expenditure of the 35 states concerned rose from 834 
ner cent to over 92$ per cent, What is even more interesting is the 

hange in the expenditure of the Axis countries relatively to that of 
he other four Great Powers and of the whole world. Axis expenditure 
bn armaments increases in the four years concerned from under a 
hird to over a half of the total armament expenditure of the countries 
lealt with here. It increased by some 430 per cent, as against an in- 
rease of 168 per cent on the part of Britain, the United States, the 
U.S.S.R., and France combined; it started nearly 60 per cent less than 
the expenditure of those four Powers and finished nearly 25 per cent 

bove it. 

The powers which faced Germany in September 1939—France, 
Poland, Britain, India, and the belligerent Dominions—had budgeted 
in the previous year for an armament expenditure only half as great 
as that of Germany. Russia, which had spent in 1938 probably as 
much as all of them—enough to make their expenditure up to that of 
the Reich—was not brought into the struggle for nearly two years: the 
United States, with its enormous resources, was not only pledged to 
neutrality, but had hitherto been spending on armaments only about 
as much as France. When to these facts is added the geographical 
dispersion of the countries which have fought the Axis powers in this 
war, the general trend of events in the past three years is to no 


inconsiderable extent accounted for. 
A. J. B. 


PORTUGAL DURING THE WAR 


II—HER OVERSEAS EMPIRE AND SHIPPING 
PORTUGAL in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries shared with 


‘Spain the honour of discovering the New World; the Portuguese were 


the first Europeans to round the Cape, the first to reach India, and, as 
colonizers of Brazil, they followed the arbitration of the Pope in divid- 
ing the new world between Spain and Portugal. To-day Portugal is the 
fourth colonial Power in the world, with an empire of 850,000 square 
miles, about twenty-five times the size of the home country. But the 
prestige of so great an Empire was little appreciated in the Portugal 
of the nineteenth century, and was often held to be more of a liability 
than an asset. The régime of Dr. Salazar, however, has had as one of 
‘ts most persistent tasks the aim of making Portugal once more Empire- 
conscious, and the development of the war, and particularly events in 
W. Africa, have brought home to Portugal the importance of her 
possessions in that continent. 

The Colonial Act, promulgated in 1930 while Dr. Salazar was Minister 
of Colonies, and incorporated in the Constitution in 1935, emphasized 
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the conception of the Empire as a whole, and applied the corporatiy 
theory to the whole Commonwealth. The colonies were really oversea 
provinces and were bound to co-operate, as corporative bodies, 
members of the same Commonwealth, though the greatest possibj 
measure of autonomy was given to each colonial Government, as 4 
each corporation. The underlying principle was decentralization so fy 
as was consonant with a recognition of common destiny and commm 
responsibility. An Organic Charter of the Colonial Empire, drafted by 
the first Conference of Colonial Governors in 1933, was decreed in the 
same year, and similar conferences were to meet every three year, 
In 1936 the first Imperial Economic Congress was held, and in 1937 
the Historical Exhibition of the Occupation. Since 1931 an annua 
Colonial Week has been held, with lectures in the schools, and to the Amy. 
to civil servants, and the general public. The President’s voyages tp 
Angola in 1938 and to Mozambique in 1939, proclaiming the “inde. 
tructible and eternal unity of Portugal at home and abroad”’ Stressed 
further, with the military mission to both countries in 1938, the real 
importance of her Empire to Portugal and her vital stake in maintain. 
ing the unity of her Commonwealth. 

In Europe, Portugal possesses the archipelagoes of Madeira and the 
Azores. In Africa she has the very valuable territories of Angola on the 
west coast and Mozambique on the east, together with Cabinda, 
small piece of the coastline of the Belgian Congo, and Guinea, and of 
the west coast she owns a considerable number of islands, of which the 
most important are the Cape Verde Islands, the Bissagoo Islands, 
Principé, and S. Tomé. On the west coast of India she has Goa, in the 
East Indies she has the eastern half of the island of Timor, and in 
China she has Macao, a trading station opposite Hong-kong at the 
mouth of the Si-Kiang or West river. 

The strategic importance of the Atlantic Islands is of vital signi- 
ficance to British and American supply routes to West and South 
Africa and round the Cape. This importance has always been recog- 
nized by Britain since her treaty obligation, dating from 1661, to defend 
Portugal and her dominions “‘even as England herself’. The islands fall 
into 2 distinct categories. Madeira and the Azores, officially called the 
Adjacent Islands, are regarded as an integral part of the mainland and 
administered by the Home Office, though since 1938 they have enjoyed 
considerable autonomous powers, both executive and financial; the 
Cape Verde Islands, S. Tomé, and Principé, on the other hand, ar 
colonies. The 9 islands of the Azores lie some 700 miles off the coast ol 
Portugal and 2,100 miles from New York. In peacetime they were a 
important port of call for shipping bound for the W. Indies, but sinc 
the war foreign shipping no longer calls, and many banking houses have 
been forced to close. The pineapple export trade, one of their chi¢l 
trading activities, has suffered severely, since Germany was the chi¢ 
market, and attempts to capture the English market have beet 
hindered by British import restrictions. The important strategic position 
of the islands has resulted in the sending of large military reinforce- 
ments, and it can be assumed that the Azores would be capable 0! 
strong resistance if attacked. Madeira, 360 miles from the African coast, 
has also suffered severely from the war, since its prosperity was largely 
dependent on tourist traffic and luxury trades. The number of ut 
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employed in 1940 was given as 12,000, and no hope of improvement 
an be seen save in emigration or in a large scale programme of public 
works. 

The Cape Verde Islandslie only about 250 miles west of Cape Verde and 
Dakar, and directly athwart the Allied supply lines to W. Africa,so that 
it is of extreme importance to the United Nations that they should 

emain in neutral hands. They too have received considerable military 

reinforcements, andin January, 1942 a military governor was appointed. 
The resources of the islands are very limited, mainly on account of 
drought caused by deforestation, and trade has been in decline since 
1923. The Government, on the other hand, has expended large sums 
mn public works, in particular on schools, so that illiteracy is now said 
to be less there than anywhere in the Empire, including Portugal. 
Prosperity in the past has mainly hinged on the use by foreign shipping 
of the harbour of S. Vicente, but since the war vessels of the West 
African lines have ceased to call and almost all exports have stopped. 
Improvement of this harbour of S. Vicente might, however, bring it 
back into prominence, while transatlantic aviation may bring a new 
importance to the archipelago, since the island of Sal possesses a 
valuable airport which was formerly used by Italian lines on the route 
to Rio de Janeiro and by Holland for its service to Curagao. 

The islands of S. Tomé and Principé, some 180 miles off the African 
coast in the Gulf of Guinea, have little economic importance, since they 
are by-passed by international shipping and aviation. Agriculture is 
their main occupation, but there is an inadequate supply of native 
abour, so that they are not self-supporting, and lack of shipping owing 
to the war has consequently brought them many problems. By agree- 
ment with Angola in 1937, native labour from that colony and other 
parts of the mainland is drawn to the islands for a period every year. 

Portuguese Guinea, perhaps the least developed of the African 
colonies, and the only one not visited by President Carmona in his 
Presidential journeys of 1938 and 1939, is the oldest in the Empire. In 
December, 1941 the Minister for the Colonies visited Guinea to preside 
over the transfer of the capital from Bolama to Bissan and to initiate 
a policy of closer collaboration between the colony and the Cape Verde 
Islands. Since 1933 a vast plan of development has been carried out, 
and Bissan is now described as one of the most important cities of the 
tropical African coast. Guinea is rich in agricultural resources, being 
second only to Angola among rice-producing Portuguese colonies, and 
could easily supply the whole metropolitan rice consumption. Palm oil, 
wax, rubber, timber, and hides are also produced in small quantities, 
but one weakness of the colony’s economy is its dependence on a 
restricted range of crops. There is urgent need for reconstruction of 
Bissan docks, since it is an important port for trade with the hinterland 
of French West Africa. Bolama, with calm sheltered waters at all 
seasons, has an airport with conditions incontestably superior to those 
of Bathurst, and after considerable development it might become the 
finest airport on the W. African coast, of great importance for trans- 
atlantic lines. The war has, however, considerably slowed down 
development. 

Angola is the largest and, by common acceptance, the most Portu- 
guese of the colonies. It is some 14 times larger than the metropolis, but 
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has the lowest density of population of any te the “pela only 
2.58 inhabitants per square kilometre. There is, however, a greater 
density of white population here than anywhere else in tropical Africa, 
and a proportion of European to native exceeded only in Rhodesia 
This is mainly due to the healthy climate of the uplands. As in Porty. 
gal, a balanced Budget and financial integrity have been the keystoy 
of policy in Angola, but the productive resources of the colony, which 
are very great, have been curtailed by the war, lack of shipping to 
trade with Portugal, and loss of other markets. The Colonial Act 
assures to the natives the possession of their lands and crops, and the 
aim of State aid is not only increased production but the attachment of 
the native population to the soil. Over 92 per cent of the total agricul. 
tural production of the colony is raised by natives working on their 
own; maize, beans, and rice are almost exclusively, and cotton largely, 
of native cultivation, wheat, coffee, rye, and sisal being mainly Eur- 
pean crops. Stock raising also figures prominently in native industries. 
Maize has become the most important item in the colony’s economy, for 
wheat and cotton growing are still in the experimental stage. It is 
hoped that Angola may soon become the granary of the Empire in 
respect of wheat; she could certainly become a great meat exporter to 
Europe and the Belgian Congo, if transport and storage facilities were 
improved. Coffee-growing has been almost ruined by the war, through 
loss of markets, and in June, 1940 10,000 tons of Angola coffee lay 
unsaleable on the Lisbon wharves. 

Angola is capable of great industrial development, but industrial 
activity at present comprises only diamond and gold mining, and the 
processing of fish paste, sugar, tobacco, and paper. Timber resources 
are considerable; before the war Germany had agreed to purchase, on 
a barter basis, half the annual felling and transport it in her own 
vessels. Alternative markets have now been found to some extent i 
Portugal, S. Africa, and Angola herself, but delivery is hampered by 
local transport facilities. One possibility of industrial development which 
may prove of great importance is the distillation of petrol and oil frem 
the colony’s extensive asphalt deposits. Rubber growing, which 
declined rapidly after the collapse of the world market in 1911, is now 
being revived, and may prove of vital importance to the United Nations 
since the loss of Far Eastern supplies. 


(To be concluded) 
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OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND THE ATLANTIC 

Enemy air activity over the U.K. was sporadic only, and few aircraft 
ynetrated beyond the coastal areas. A number of minor incidents 
curred in tip and run raids, with some loss of life, and on Sept. 29 
school in a south coast town was hit and the headmaster and 28 
ovs killed. 

Allied attacks on enemy targets were restricted in number by bad 
reather, but included some heavy raids in daylight, particularly on 
actories, etc., in France. On Oct. 2 U.S. B17s bombed Meaulte air- 
ame factory and St. Omer aerodrome, while fighters, of which some 
) took part, made sweeps over 160 miles of the coast, shooting down 

enemy ‘planes for the loss of 6. The same evening mosquito aircraft 
mbed Havre and the ironworks near Liége, without loss. On Oct. 9 
very heavy attack was made on the Fives-Lille locomotive works and 
ther installations by 115 B17s and B24s (Liberators) escorted by 
early 500 fighters, which made many diversionary attacks along the 
st from Dieppe up to the Dutch coast and as much as 50 miles 
land. The U.S. bombers scored many hits on the targets and also 
jot down 48 enemy aircraft, probably destroyed 38, and damaged 19, 
sing 4 themselves, with the crew of 1 saved. The fighters shot down 
enemy fighters, without loss. 

On Oct. 10 also, day attacks were made on Hanover and other places 

Western Germany, while fighters made diversionary sweeps over 
ie St. Omer and Abbeville areas. 2 bombers and 3 fighters were lost. 
Night raids included one on Flensburg and Herrenwyk (Oct. 1), 
yhen great damage was believed to have been done, 17 aircraft failing 
) return; Essen and other targets in Western Germany (Oct. 5) in 
hich a French-Canadian Squadron took part, 10 aircraft being lost, 
nd Osnabriick (Oct. 6) when 6 were lost. Besides several places in 
ermany other objectives were attacked in the day by single raiders, 
cluding chemical works at Sluiskil, Holland, and an oil refinery near 
hent, while off the Dutch and French coasts minesweepers and other 
raft were bombed and at least 1 sunk. 

Light naval forces attacked 6 German supply vessels off Terschelling 

the night of Sept. 30 and destroyed one. One British light craft had 
) be abandoned, but otherwise very little damage was sustained. On 
e night of Oct. 5 in another action an E-boat was destroyed, and 1 


british light craft lost. 


On Oct. 3 night a small raid was made on Sark, to get information 
out suspected ill-treatment of British residents. A proclamation 
gned by the German Commander was seized, showing all male civilians 
‘tween 16 and 70 not born in the Channel Islands and not permanently 
sident there had already been deported to Germany with their 
smilies. From Sark 11 had been warned to go, but 2 had committed 
cide. From Guernsey 900 had been conscribed. The raid was made 
ly 10 officers and men, who took 5 prisoners, but 4 escaped after 
Ppeated struggles and were shot while doing so; 1 had been brought to 
ngland and had confirmed the deportations. 

(he Germans reported the bombing of the docks at Sunderland, a 
‘tory near Dover, an aerodrome near Salisbury, a bay west of Lyme 
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Regis, barges in the Dart estuary, and other objectives. They aj 
repeated their claims made the previous week of the sinking of 3 lars 
convoyed liners in the Atlantic. They also stated that on Oct. 6 nighy 
m.t.b.s sank 4 cargo ships and a patrol boat off the English coast, ¢ 
the day raid on Lille they reported the destruction of 16 Allied airerg 
including some Flying Fortresses. On Oct. 10 they announced tly 
sinking by U-boats of 12 ships off South Africa, and 10 off West Afrig 
and in other parts of the Atlantic, including the Andalusia Sig 
bringing a cargo of frozen meat to the U.K. 

The Italians announced (Oct. 6) the sinkings by a U-boat of th 
battleship Idaho and (Oct. 10) of the liner Oronsay, and damage jn 
flicted on the Hellas, formerly the Tuscania. 


American Waters. An unofficial list of the number of ships flying 
Latin-American flags sunk by Axis U-boats gave this as 72 since Jan, | 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

The attacks on the north-western suburbs of Stalingrad were main 
tained with a weight and intensity that suggested desperation un 
Oct. 8, when there came a lull, and the German communiqué of Oct.§ 
made no mention of the city. This series of onslaughts, designed 
split the Russian forces in two, reach the Volga, and then spread north 
and south along the water frent, began early on Sept. 27 with an attadi 
by 20,000 infantry, led by 150 tanks and supported by strong forces 
bombers and dive-bombers. Despite heavy losses, the attackers gaine 
control of an area of workers’ houses, and, throwing in another tan 
division on Sept. 28, they pressed the Soviet forces back further at om 
point. Next day, however, the Russians with the assistance of fir 
from gunboats on the Volga recaptured some of the buildings in th 
workers’ settlement. On Sept. 30 6 separate attacks were made, eatl 
prefaced by 50 to 70 Stukas, and in the last of these the Germans mai 
some headway, though at heavy cost. The Russians held on with thi 
utmost determination, counter-attacking persistently, and on Oct. 
they were reported to be forging slowly ahead, and recovered som@ 
buildings. South of the city, also, they recaptured some riversit 
hamlets, after severely mauling the Rumanians in that sector. New 
day further attacks on the workers’ settlement were defeated, and ti 
Russians were able to state that the enemy had made less progres 
during the week just ended than in any other since the attack began 
Aug. 22. On Oct. 4, however, a fresh onslaught was launched, wil 
30,000 men led by 100 tanks, and Russian reports estimated the numb 
of enemy troops massed there at 3 divisions. Only a slight gain Wa 
made, just outside the periphery on the north-west side of the city, a! 
Russian counter-attacks finally restored the position: the important 
attached by the Germans to a definite break through may be gaigt! 
from the fact that at least 20 attacks were made, flares being dr‘ ypped tt 
enable these to go on throughout the night, but the Russian defen 
held firm. In 10 attacks on one height alone the Germans lost 800 mé 
and, failing to make progress, threw in some 1,000 aircraft, wh 
fresh reserves were stated to be coming up all the time by tr" 
carrying ’plane as well as by road. . 

On the night of Oct. 4, as the Russians admitted later, the posit! 
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1ey alym.,s extremely critical, but all attempts to split the defending forces in 
E 3 largdlBo failed. Oct. 7 was described as the hardest day of all for the Rus- 
6 nigh#fMM&ans, as the Germans made some progress towards the main railway 
ast. (™Btation and also penetrated further than ever before into the workers’ 
aircraifilimettlement district. But the ground was recovered, and from that point 
ced thilhe Germans appeared to be compelled to call a halt to their attacks. 
t Afriaihey had been bringing up heavy artillery during the previous few 
ia SiaZM@ays, and on Oct. 8 they announced that a change had come in the 
ghting for Stalingrad. “With the attainment of the strategic object, 
of thee. the capture of the nucleus of the city and the break through to the 
nage iM™m™ olga, the rest of the city has ‘no longer to be stormed. It will be 
stematically laid waste by heavy artillery; the finishing touches are 
‘ing entrusted to the heavy guns and Stukas.” Next day, however, 
 flyingM@ey continued their attacks but not, apparently, as part of a major 
> Jan. |B fiensive. They were rather of the character of large-scale local raids, 
ceompanied by almost continuous sorties by the Luftwaffe, and they 
Bere met by the most aggressive action of the Russian troops, who 
 Maimecovered some of the ruins of the blocks of flats and buildings in the 
mn untiistrict. These local attacks showed no sign of abatement—on 
f Oct.@ct. 11 3 were made by 50 tanks and a regiment of infantry at one 
gned tiMoint,and some ground gained, but Russian counter-attacks disabled 20 
id norifanks and wiped out 2 battalions of infantry. The fact that new forces 
i attacere believed to be reaching the Germans indicated that the lull was 
orces i™emporary only, despite the German statements and the arrival of 
5 gallithany batteries of heavy guns. 
ier tal’ North-west of Stalingrad the Russians maintained their pressure on 
rat one enemy left flank between the Don elbow and the Volga and on Oct. 
> Of itt they reported that their forces which had crossed the Don were now 
5 In tha@@¥ell established on the right bank between Kletskaya and the eastern- 
de, eaclff@host point of the bend; also they were still crossing near Kachalinsk, 
ns mad@us turning the line of the strongest defences of the Germans, who had 
vith thi@@een fortifying the left (east) bank much more strongly than the right. 
| Oct. fhe Germans made strenuous efforts to hold up the slow but steady 
d som@@ussian advance, and on Oct. 10 threw 10 infantry regiments into the 
iversi@ttack, but after losing some 700 men could make no progress, while on 
: 7 t. 12 when they resumed their onslaught they lost another 800 or 
and ui ore, 
ogres In the Caucasus the Germans also received large reinforce- 
egal Mments, including tanks, and kept up heavy pressure throughout the 
d, wilieriod. After gaining some ground, including, according to their own 
num Meeports (Oct. 7), the capture of Malgobek, 50 miles N.N.W. of Grozny, 
ain Wey were held, and on Oct. 10 the Russians stated that they had 
ity, MPpulsed attacks by large numbers of tanks and had brought down 26 
ortanmt of 75 aircraft which were concentrating their attacks on one 
saus@merticular objective. On Oct. 12 they reported some headway made, 


hee d 600 Germans killed. This represented an important improvement 
de . the position, as at the end of September the position had been very 
QO meagFitical after 2 days of incessant German onslaughts. These went on 


t, whi 
Troop 


til Oct. 4, when the fighting was described by the Russians as reach- 
g its highest point, but the net result for the Germans was the loss of 
er 100 tanks for very small gains. They were then trying to advance 


positimong the southern loop of the railway from Prokhladnaya, and on 
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Oct. 5 they claimed the capture of Elksotovo station, 20 miles from tly 
junction of the branch line to Ordzhonikidze. Next day the Russiags 
admitted the loss of one place—presumably this station, after it ha 
changed hands 4 times. In these actions the Germans were stated tol 
reinforced by parachutists who dropped behind the Russian ling 
dressed in Red Army uniforms. 

In the western Caucasus Soviet Marines fought successful actiog 
S.E. of Novorossisk, severely mauling a Rumanian division, whic 
was reported (Sept. 30) to have lost about 8,000 men and much materia) 
North-east of the port also Russian troops were reported still to 
fighting. On Oct. 12 further successes against the Rumanians wer 
announced. 

No important changes took place on the other fronts. At Rzhe 
Russian pressure was maintained, and some gains made north-west gj 
the city, where the Upper Volga was crossed and 25 villages recovered, 
Prisoners stated that Hitler had issued orders that Rzhev must be held 
to the last man. On the Leningrad front the Russians were not able 
make appreciable progress to recover Schliisselburg, but reported great 
destruction among German aircraft raiding the city, i.e. 51 brought 
down in 2 days on Sept. 30 and Oct. 1, and about 100 destroyed in the 
air and 36 on the ground in 3 days in attacks by Soviet ’planes whic 
included a new type of Stormovik, the I.LL.2 (reported Oct. j, 
Violent fighting was reported at Sinyavino on Oct. 11 and 12. 

At Voronezh some Russian successes were reported, and in one day} 
fighting (Oct. 3) over 1,800 Germans were stated to have been killed 
but no material change occurred. 

At sea the Russians claimed the sinking in the Baltic of 11 transports 
several of them large vessels, and on Sept. 29 the commander of th 
Soviet Arctic Fleet stated that since the war began submarines hag 
sunk 700,000 tons of Axis shipping. 

Russian figures of aircraft lost were: week ended Oct. 3, 257 Germat 
and 137 Russian; and week ended Oct. 10, 123 German and 78 Russiat 
The Germans claimed the destruction of 986 Russian aircraft betweet 
Sept. 15 and 28 for the loss of 77 German, and of 459 between Sept.: 
and Oct. 9, for the loss of 36 German. 

German reports of the fighting north-west of Stalingrad spoke of t 
vain Russian attacks, claiming (Oct. 1) the destruction there of !? 
tanks, mostly British and American, and on Oct. 6 stated that anothit 
enemy force had been encircled, adding 2 days later that this force hil 
been split up into two groups, both of which had been annihilate. 
In the Caucasus, besides the progress recorded beyond Mozith 
claims were made of major successes near Tuapse, which was 
bombed frequently from the air. On Oct. 12 enemy groups encirtl! 
on the road to the port were stated to have been wiped out, and in th 
nearby mountains 400 defended positions stormed and the bulk 0 
Guards division smashed. In: the north raids on Archangel we 
reported, and east of Leningrad the throwing back across the Nevad 
all the Russian forces which had succeeded in crossing that river. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 
Until Oct. 11 air activity over Malta was on a very small s' -ale, bi 
the Axis then launched a series of attacks which lasted tbrough0 
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et. 11 and 12. In these they lost 39 aircraft, and achieved very little, 
he fighter defence being so aggressive that few of their bombers suc- 
eeded in crossing the coast—in the last raid on Oct. 12 not a single 
Axis ‘plane got near the coast. Only 1 British aircraft was lost. 

The Germans claimed to have started large fires in the island and to 
ave shot down 5 British aircraft, and the Italians claimed the destruc- 
ion by themselves and the Germans of 15, for the loss of only 3 of their 
pwn. 
Allied raids included one by U.S. bombers on Navarino, where a 
arge laden supply ship was hit, and attacks on shipping off Cape 

yartivento and south of Crete, in which several ships including a 
Hestroyer were damaged, and some probably sunk, an attack on a 
anker at Suda Bay on Oct. 8, when U.S. bombers scored 7 direct hits, 
p raid on Maleme aerodrome, Crete, where 3 or more planes on the 
pround were destroyed, and a raid on Tymbaki on Oct. 10 night. 

On Oct. 5 it was announced that submarines had recently sunk a 
\edium-sized supply ship and probably sunk a large one, and that a 
;reek submarine had also sunk a supply ship. On Oct. 9 the Admiralty 
announced the loss of the A.A. gun vessel Coventry (4,290 tons). 

The Italians claimed the sinking of 2 British submarines, one of them 
y the torpedo-boat Libra. 


NORTH AFRICA 

The only ground operation apart from patrol activities was the 

ttack made early on Sept. 30 in the Munassib area, at the northern 
pnd of the southern sector, in order to remove the wedge still remaining 
n Axis hands after Rommel’s withdrawal on Sept. 3. Important 

ositions were stormed and held against counter-attacks, though at the 
southern end of the area the troops were stopped by bad ground, and 
rere unable to hold their gains. The objectives were a series of strong 
points clustering round Deir el Munassib, a large shallow depression 
he sides of which, rising to some height, afforded natural vantage 
points. 

In the air, Allied attacks were maintained with gathering weight and 
irequency, U.S., South African, Australian, and Canadian air units 
taking part on Oct. 9 in 2 of the largest raids ever made in Africa. 

he objectives bombed included Tobruk, Benghazi, Sidi Haneish 
landing grounds, El Gubbi, Bardia, Sollum, Fuka, Bomba, and El Daba, 
hile several attacks were made on trains and road transport along the 
oast, and camps, etc. at Gazala, and elsewhere. Shipping off Derna, 

obruk, and Bardia was also bombed and hits scored on tankers and 
ther vessels. In the operations of Oct. 7 the Hellenic Air Force took 
art. On Oct. 9 over 100 sorties were made over the enemy’s forward 
airfields without the loss of a single bomber, and in the various actions 
vhich resulted 10 MEs were shot down in the air, 8 aircraft destroyed 
nm the ground, and 14 others damaged. Among targets hit were 30 
borries, etc., a munitions dump, and 2 A.A. gun posts. These actions 
vent on into Oct. 10, and resulted in 15 Allied ‘planes being lost. 
Another notable action was on Oct. 2, when a small formation of 
Kittyhawks attacked 18 Stukas and 18 MEs, shooting down 6 and 
amaging many others, without loss. In the various other operations 15 
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Axis ’planes were confirmed as destroyed, one of them off Alexangj 
on Oct. 2, and 11 Allied were lost. 


PACIFIC AREA 

Allied progress in Papua continued without opposition, and it 
not until Oct. 10 that touch was regained with the enemy near ¢j 
Myola-Templeton Crossing in the Owen Stanley mountains. On Sey 
29 the Japanese had retired towards Nauro, abandoning supplies a 
equipment, next day Nauro was entered, and on Oct. 2 the Australia, 
were reported beyond Menari. By Oct. 6 their patrols had reach 
Kagi and Myola, near the entrance to the gap, still meeting with 
resistance. All the evidence went to show that shortage of food ha 
been the primary cause of the Japanese withdrawal without fightip 
but up to about Oct. 8 they kept working parties by the Wairopi bridgl 
—which was bombed every day— in order to repair it each night, whid 
they did by building spans of timber (the original wire rope suspensioy 
bridge had been destroyed by the Australians when they first withdrey 
to Fort Moresby). At the same time they continued to hold positions 
astride the trail near Templeton’s Crossing, and on Oct. 12 were a 
gaged by the Australian advanced elements. 

Meanwhile persistent and heavy air attacks were kept up on tly 
Japanese base at Buna, where much damage was done to stores, barg 
etc., and on Lae, Salamaua, and Kokoda. At Buna on Oct. 5 a convo 
of 2 destroyers and a large transport was heavily attacked, but resul 
could not be observed; 3 “‘O”’ fighters were also destroyed. Raids we 
also made on Rabaul, Buka, Buin, Rekata Bay, and Kieta, at all @ 
which shipping as well as airfields were bombed, and several hits wer 
scored on cruisers, destroyers, and transports at Rabaul and Buin (a 
the southern end of Bougainville Island). On Oct. 8 U.S. Carrier-basel 
aircraft bombed shipping near the Shortland Islands, south of Bougair 
ville, and badly damaged a heavy cruiser and 4 other ships, and next 
day other warships were attacked off Kupang (Timor) and at Saumlak, 
in the Tenimber Islands. On Oct 2 the U.S. Navy Dept. announced that 
“in the Western Pacific’”’ submarines had sunk 5 more ships (includings 
large seaplane tender and a large passenger and cargo ship) probabl) 
sunk 2 more, and damaged 1. 

Of the operations on and around Guadalcanar the U.S. Navy stated 
on Oct. 4 that the Japanese were succeeding in landing a few forces a 
night at certain points. Their shipping was attacked persistently, ani 
on Sept. 29 troops and their equipment, and small craft carrying 
supplies, were bombed successfully. More landings were effected «] 
Oct. 5 and 7, when U.S. aircraft sank oné of the escorting destroyes 
and damaged another and hit a 7,000 ton cruiser. Again, on Oct. |! 
bombers hit a 10,000 ton sea-plane tender with 12 “‘O”’ fighters on hit 


An attack on Rabaul early on Oct. 9 was made by the largest cot 
centration of heavy bombers so far used, and great damage was dont. 

On Oct. 12 the U.S. Navy announced that during the fighting in tlt 
Guadalcanar-Tulagi waters on Aug. 8 night 3 8-in. gun cruisers hil 
been lost—the Quincy, Vincennes, and Astoria—while screening tl 
landing of troops. Japanese warships had skirted the south coast ! 
Savo Island (sinking the Canberra) and then passed through the passaét 
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(E.ofSavo Island. An action at close quarters took place, and damage 
as inflicted on the Japanese warships, but they all withdrew without 
being possible to observe the extent of this. The Navy also reported 
sept. 30) the loss of the transport George F. Elitott (set on fire on Aug. 
by a Japanese "plane crashing on it) and the small auxiliary craft 
yegory, and on Oct. 5 that of the submarine Grunton. 

In the Aleutians the U.S. Navy announced (Oct. 3) the occupation of 
sands in the Andreanos group, and the establishment of airfields there. 
his operation, carried out by a very large convoy of transports and 
aval units, with Canadian warships co-operating, was covered by the 
aily bombing of Kiska (125 miles further west) where many enemy 
ircraft were destroyed and several ships hit, one at least being sunk. 
econnaissance revealed on Oct. 6 that Attu and Agattu islands had 
een abandoned by the Japanese. 

The Japanese announced (Sept. 30) the occupation of islands in the 
hrafura Sea, giving them control of the whole sea, and on Oct. 8 
eported the loss of the Lisbon Maru near the coast of Japan. She was 
arrying 1816 prisoners of war, some 900 of whom were picked up and 
panded at Moji. 


Sino-Japanese War. No further reports of operations in Chekiang 
nd Kiangsi were issued except the mention (Oct. 1) of heavy Chinese 
ttacks near the outskirts of Tungyang and on the outer defences of 
anki. 

In West Honan, Loyang and 3 other towns were bombed by the 
apanese on Oct. 7. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

Progress in Madagascar was rapid, resistance being confined in most 
places to the placing of obstacles on the road. A landing was made at 
ulear on Sept. 29, and the same day the troops from the capital joined 
hp with those coming from Brickaville, while the column moving south- 
est from Tananarive reached Behenji. The Vichy administration left 
Antsirabe on Sept. 30, and on Oct. 2 the British forces arrived, and were 
eceived with great enthusiasm by the population. On Oct. 5 it was 
nnounced that the column from Antsirabe had been joined by that 
om Tamative, and that over 450 miles of the railway were now in 
Allied hands. On Oct. 2 it was learnt that 2 Vichy ships which had left 
ladagascan ports had been intercepted. One was scuttled by her crew, 
but the other was taken to a South African port. 

According to the Vichy radio of Sept. 30 a British landing was also 
made at Fort Dauphin. 

In Burma Akyab and Mandalay were bombed, and attacks were also 
nade on the railway south of Mandalay and to the north-east on the 
ne to Myitkyina, in order to disrupt the main Japanese lines of com- 
lunication. On Oct 2 an important step towards effecting this was 
ade when the railway bridge at Mogaung was completely demolished. 
Barracks at Shwebo, Meiktila, and Kalewa, and targets at Yenang- 
aung and in the Chindwin and Myittha valleys were also attacked 
buccessfully. 

U.S. aircraft also bombed Wanting and Tengyueh, on the Yunnan 
tontier, the barracks near Loiwing, and a bridge near Tingka. 





CHRONOLOGY 


ALBANIA 


Sept. 30.—Large-scale activity by guerrillas was reported, and it was 
understood that the Italians had had to reinforce their garrisons. 


ARGENTINA 


Sept. 28.—The Senate passed a motion approving the action of the 
Chamber of Deputies in insisting on the right of Parliamentary privilege 
in the demonstration in favour of Brazil held on Sept. 11, when a Radical 
Deputy was violently handled by the police and later claimed Pariia. 
mentary privilege and immunity. The Chamber ordered the arrest of 
the 2 police officers concerned and imprisoned them in the Chamber, 
in defiance of Judge Jantus’ order for their release. 

' Sept. 29..—-The Chamber of Deputies voted by 67 votes to 64 in favour 
of a rupture with the Axis. 

Sept. 30.—The Ambassador to Washington left for the U.S.A. 

Oct. 6.—The Ambassador to Great Britain stated at a luncheon gives 
by the British Chamber of Commerce in Buenos Aires that Anglo. 
Argentine friendship was not a mere phrase, it was a community of 
interests, sentiments, and ideals; above all the two countries were 
linked by the same mode of life and the idea of freedom and democracy, 
and this link was stronger than small incidents and differences of view- 
point between a country at war and another which was not. He said 
there were more than 1,000 Argentine volunteers fighting for Britain 

Oct. 7—The Ambassador to Great Britain left for London. 


Oct. 8.—The Government by decree took control of all telegraphi 
telephonic, and wireless messages entering and leaving the country 
The preamble stated that national territory must not be used to injure 
the military interests of American countries. 

Oct. 10.—It was understood that the Government had protested to 
the U.S. Government against the statement by Mr. Welles, interpreted 
to mean that he believed Argentina to be harbouring Axis agents. 


AUSTRALIA 


Sept. 29.—The largest loan appropriation Bill in Australian history 
authorizing the appropriation of {A200 million for war expenditur 
during the current year, was passed by the House of Representatives. 

Oct. 2.—Dr. Evatt moved the second reading of the Statute 0! 
Westminster Ratification Bill in the House of Representatives, stating 
that it was intended to remove certain legal difficulties now hampering 
Commonwealth legislation. 

Oct. 4.—Mr. Curtin, in a national broadcast, stated that the demants 
of other major theatres of war and the immense difficulties of shipping 
and supplies would make necessary a delay of at least 6 months befor 
Australia would be strong enough to begin a large-scale offensive. 

Oct. 8.—Both Houses of Parliament held secret sessions to discuss th 
war and hear confidential reports on its progress. 

Oct. 12.—Dr. Evatt announced in Canberra that the Australial 
Minister to Russia would be Mr. William Slater, and the Soviet Ministe! 
to Australia M. Andrei Petrovitch Vlasov. 
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The Government called up for service with the army all unmarried 
men and childless widowers up to the age of 45. 


BELGIUM 

Oct. 1.—It was learned that René van Nieuwenhuyse, the Fascist 
leader and quisling burgomaster of Estaimpuis, was killed while attend- 
ing a meeting of his ‘‘fighting group’’. 

Oct. 2.—M. Pierlot announced that he was taking over the portfolio 
of National Defence, formerly held by M. Gutt, who remained Minister 
of Finance and Economic Affairs. : 

A number of Rexist Guards were wounded when a bomb was thrown 
into the guard room of the Nagant Works at Liége. Another bomb was 
thrown at the German labour exchange. 

Oct. 5.—M. Deconinck, a member of the Chamber of Deputies, and 
\M. Clays, a Senator, were arrested by the Germans as hostages, 

Oct. 9.—According to an announcement by the Swedish Committee 
for the Relief of Belgian Children the mortality among children was 
described as now appalling, and conditions as bad as, if not worse than, 
those in Greece. 

Sauckel, the Nazi labour dictator, issued a decree compelling all 
men between the ages of 18 and 50 and all unmarried women between 21 
and 35 to undertake work of any kind in Belgium or German territory. 
Every male Belgian between 18 and 50 had to prove that he was in 
employment. 

Oct. 10.—Another decree, reported as issued by the German Com- 
mander for Belgium and Northern France made all Belgian men between 
18 and 50 and unmarried women between 21 and 39 subject to labour 
conscription. The secret Belgian press reported that over 100 youths 
and girls of 13 to 18 had been arrested as hostages at Malines. 

Oct. 12.—It was understood that the Belgian Government (in London) 
had protested against the German decree introducing compulsory 
labour, which they regarded as a prelude to the deportation of Belgian 
workers. 


BRAZIL 


Sept. 29.—The U.S. Secretary of the Navy arrived in Rio de Janeiro, 
after having visited naval and air bases in the Caribbean Sea. 


BULGARIA 

Oct. 3.—Reports from Istanbul stated that there was danger of the 
Jews and other national minorities, such as Greeks, being exterminated 
in Bulgaria through the refusal of the authorities to issue ration cards 
for food and clothing to them. 


CANADA 

Sept. 30.—Visit of British High Commissioner, Minister of Munitions 
and Supply, and the Directors-General of Aircraft Production and 
Shipbuilding to Great Britain. (See Great Britain.) 

[he Navy Minister declared that the Canadian Navy had sunk 
4 U-boats in the Atlantic during the summer, probably sunk 2 others, 
and made many other attacks which might have caused sinkings. 
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The Department of Munitions issued orders prohibiting the manufz. 
ture of any kind of aircraft except by permit, and decreeing that qj 
non-essential aircraft must be kept on the ground, to conserve petrol, 

Oct. 6.—The Minister of Justice announced that he had ordered the 
conditional release of the national secretary and 16 members of the 
Canadian Communist Party who recently surrendered to the police. 

The Prime Minister announced Cabinet changes, bringing 3 Quebe 
representatives into the Government, Maj.-Gen. La Fleche as Minister 
for National War Services, M. Bertrand, Minister of Fisheries, and \. 
Fournier, Minister for Public Works. 

Oct. 8.—A spokesman for the Department of External Affairs said 
that the British and Canadian Governments were holding urgent 
consultations about reprisal measures against German prisoners in 
Canada as a result of the German threat to fetter all British prisoners 
taken at Dieppe. No decision had been reached. 

Mr. Shiels, deputy Minister of Munitions, announced that tank pro- 
duction in Canada now ran well into four figures, and approximately 
half of Canada’s production was being sent to Russia. 

Oct. 10.—The National Defence Dept. announced that in accordance 
with the notification given to the Protecting Power and since no word 
had been received that the Dieppe prisoners had been released from 
their chains the U.K. and Canadian Governments had reluctantly 
taken action to place in chains an equivalent number of German 
prisoners. It was understood that 107 officers and 1,269 men were 
manacled. 


CHILE 


Oct. 10.—Protest to U.S. Government against statement made by 
Mr. Welles. (See U.S.A.) 

Oct. 12.—President Rios decided to postpone his goodwill visit to 
Washington because of Mr. Sumner Welles’ references to Chile in his 
speech at Boston. 


CHINA 


Oct. 2.—Mr. Willkie arrived in Chungking. 

Oct. 4.—Mr. Willkie said he considered bold offensive action in the 
Asiatic zones as important as the opening of the second front. ‘The 
common citizen of Africa, Europe, Asia, and America”’, he said, ‘'s 
far ahead of his leaders, and much more eager to get on with the war’. 

General Chiang Kai-shek received Mr. Willkie. 

Oct. 6.—Mr. Willkie stated that this war meant an end to the empire 
of nations over other nations. No foot of Chinese soil should be ruled 
except by the people who lived on it, and he believed that it was the 
world’s task to find some system for helping colonial peoples wh0 
joined the United Nations’ cause to become free and independent. 
‘‘We must set up firm time-tables under which they can work out ané 
train governments of their own choosing’’, he said, ‘‘and we must establish 
iron-clad guarantees, administered by all the United Nations jointly, 
that they shall not slip back into the colonial status”’. 

He said that he had found 4 things common to all the countries he had 
visited: they all wanted the United Nations to win the war, they wanted 
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them to get on with an offensive at once, they wanted a chance at the 
end of the war to live in liberty and independence, and they all doubted 
he readiness of the leading democracies of the world to stand up for 
freedom for others after the war was over, and this doubt killed their 
enthusiastic participation on the side of the Allies. Without their 
support winning the war would be very difficult and winning the peace 
nearly impossible. He added that everything he had seen had strength- 
ened his conviction that defence would not win the war. 

(Oct. 7—Mr. Willkie warned the press in Chungking against the 
dangers of inflation, and later left Chungking by ’plane. 

(Oct. 9.—Declaration by British Government regarding relinquish- 
ment by them and by U.S. Government of all extra-territorial rights in 
China. (See Great Britain.) 

Oct. 10.—An official statement expressing the Government’s appre- 
ciation of the action of the British and U.S. Governments declared that 
the decision would assure not only the Chinese people but also the nations 
throughout the world of the genuineness of the intentions underlying 
Anglo-American policy. In China it would take the wind out of the 
sails of the Japanese propaganda machine, and there would “‘no longer 
remain any room for a shadow of doubt that the war is being fought by 
all parties on our side with complete unanimity of purpose’. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Oct. 4.10 more Czechs were executed for high treason. 

Oct. 10.—The execution of 4 priests was reported for offences such as 
the harbouring of a Czech parachutist, giving birth certificates to Czech 
patriots, and the possession of arms. 


DENMARK 

Oct. 6—It was learned that the German authorities had recently 
stated that Denmark was rejecting the “hand of friendship’ proffered 
by Germany. This was due partly to the indignation aroused in Den- 
mark by the spectacular return of the “‘Danish Free Corps” from the 
Russian front and partly to the failure of the Government to co-operate 
more closely in the German “new order’’. It was reported that the 
Germans were planning to establish a “Greater-German Northern 
Federation’, and that the Danish Government had declined to join it. 
Recently the number of Danes imprisoned by the German authorities 
had risen from 1,800 to 4,000. It was learned that a number of incidents 
had occurred in Copenhagen of violence between crowds and members 
of the ‘“Free Corps”. 

_O¢t. 7.—Swedish reports stated that the main reason for the deteriora- 
tion in German-Danish relations was the refusal of the Danish Govern- 
ment to allow Danish merchant ships to be armed against attacks from 
British bombers as they carried German troops and material to Norway. 

Gen. Luedtke, commanding the German occupation troops, was 
recalled to Germany and succeeded by Gen. Hanniche. 

Oct. 8.—According to reports from Stockholm the German Govern- 
ment demanded 30,000 Danish volunteers for service on the Russian 
front. Swedish reports also stated that the Danish Government, after 
considering German demands, had refused to declare war on Russia, 
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but had agreed to arm Danish merchant ‘anes and to co-operate to , 
greater extent in the German war effort. 

Members of the “Danish Free Corps’ on leave from the Russian fro; 
were forbidden to carry firearms while in Denmark because of they 
habit of brandishing revolvers. 

Oct. 12.—It was officially announced that the Danish ‘Free Corps 
would return to the Eastern Front on Oct. 13. 

Reports from Stockholm stated that the Danish-German crisis wa 
still unsolved, and the nerve war continued. 


EGYPT 
Oct. 3.—Lord Moyne, Deputy Minister in the Middle East, arrived 
in Cairo. Lord Trenchard also arrived in Egypt. 


ETHIOPIA 
Oct. 9.—Offer of elhiteace of the Government and people to the 
pact of the United Nations. (See U.S.A.) 


FRANCE 

Sept. 29.—It was learned that 1,000 American men and 400 women 
had been arrested by the German authorities in occupied France. 

Sept. 30.—2 “storm troopers’’ of Doriot’s Party were killed and 6 
wounded by bombs thrown in Paris. 

Oct. 2.—M. Herriot, the last President of the Chamber of Deputies 
was arrested by the Vichy Government and interned in his residence 
near Lyons. New York reports stated that he refused to give a pledge 
that he would not try to leave France, and stated in reply to this request 
“T have only one thought—to serve France. How, does not concern you.’ 

It was learned that Captain Vallin, former Vice-President of the 
French Social Party had been entrusted by Gen. de Gaulle with a 
mission to the French troops on the Chad-Libyan border. 

Déat, in an article in the G2uvre, stated that an agreement should 
be made between France and Germany to deal with a possible Allied 
attack against West Africa. “If nobody attacks us we shall remain 
passive’, he said, “‘but if we are attacked we shall strike back blow for 
blow”. General Henri Jauneaud, former commander of the French A 
Forces in the Eastern Mediterranean, was quoted by the German radlid 
as suggesting a military alliance with the Axis Powers. 

Moscow radio announced that. Laval was organizing special 5. 
troops on the German model to suppress the patriotic movement i! 
France and that a special board headed by Gen. Bridoux had been s¢t 
up under the War Ministry to train the troops. This body was being 
set up on the instructions of Berlin. 

A joint statement was issued by the Ministers for Industrial Produe- 
tion and for Labour stating that the Vichy Government had decided t0 
meet Germany’s demand for 150,000 skilled workers by conscripting 
labour crews from French factories. 

Oct. 5.—The first of 133,000 workers to be sent to Germany under the 
new labour law left Paris, few among them being volunteers. 

A bomb explosion destroyed the Lyons bureau of the German orga 
ization for recruiting French workers for Germany. 
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Oct. 6.—One of the Secretaries of State, Bichelonne, announced that 
workers who did not volunteer for work in Germany “‘in the name of 
honour’ would have their names forwarded to the Government “‘for 
judgment on this non-fulfilment of duty’’. The Director of Labour 
Propaganda broadcast a message stating that Laval had only persuaded 
the Germans not to apply the forced labour decree in occupied France 
on the understanding that by Oct. 15 150,000 workers would have 
volunteered for work in Germany. “Unless the workers come forward’, 
he said, “I very much fear that even in the unoccupied zone, which 
believes itself to be free, but which is free only in appearance, even here 
matters will soon be out of our hands.”’ The Vichy Delegation-General 
in Paris announced that all employers must submit to the authorities 
a full census of all workers in their concerns. 

Reports from New York stated that a 3-hour strike occurred in the 
Renault works in Paris on Oct. 2 as a protest against Vichy’s attempt 
to recruit more labour for Germany, and work was only resumed after 
the German authorities had threatened to shoot 50 hostages in the 
factory yard. 

Oct. 7—Gen. Niehoff, commander of the German forces in the for- 
bidden zone of N.E. France, announced that 17 more French civilians 
had been shot by the Germans at Lille, accused of carrying arms and 
carrying on “‘Bolshevist activity’’. 

Oct. 9 —Laval was reported to have told the Cabinet that by the 
end of October 133,000 French workers must leave for Germany or 
there would be grave consequences for France. (Some 1,500 were 
stated to be leaving daily.) 

Oct. 11.—In a speech to regional commissioners and leaders of youth 
labour camps, Laval said that his aim was to save French territory and 
the empire, and declared that as long as he had the confidence of 
Marshal Pétain he would never desert his post. 

Oct. 12.—M. Chasseigne, Vichy director of propaganda, said in a 
broadcast that Laval had been given until Oct. 15 to find 150,000 
French workmen for German factories. If the required number did not 
volunteer Sauckel would enforce an order empowering him to requisi- 
tion any workman and transport him to where he would be most useful. 
He admitted that so far only very few workmen had consented to leave. 


FRENCH WEST AFRICA 

Sept. 29.—The Vichy wireless announced that the Governor-General 
of Dakar had ordered a census to be taken of all European women and 
children living in the Dakar area with a view to repatriating all families 
of two or more children. The order stated that this step was being taken 
because the town was over-populated and ‘“‘the presence of families in 
7 oe of danger would seriously complicate the task of the de- 
enders’’, 

Oct. 7.—Reports from New York stated that 9 more French sub- 
marines had been sent to Dakar from Toulon, making a total of 13 there. 


GERMANY 


_ Sept. 28.—Hitler addressed a gathering of 12,000 officers and cadets 
in the Sports Palast in Berlin and reaffirmed his “absolute certainty in 
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victory and his firm and unshakable confidence in the superior fighting 
power of the German soldier’. 


Sept. 29.—Swedish reports stated that German officers on leave jy 
Berlin from the Leningrad front were being recalled, and that leave 
had been cancelled. 


Sept. 30.—Hitler delivered a speech to a mass meeting in the Sports 
Palast in Berlin at the opening of the winter help campaign. Goebbels 
Himmler, Keitel, and Rommel were present. Hitler began by 
ridiculing Mr. Churchill’s visit to the Middle East and Moscoy, 
Mr. Eden’s speeches on the beliefs of the democracies, and the 
principles of the Atlantic Charter, which, he said, promised the world 
“what we have already given the German people’. He declared that 
Stalingrad would certainly be taken, and announced that the Axis had 
now secured 55 or 60 per cent of Russia’s iron reserves. With regard to 
a second front, he said he had never been frightened by Churchill, and 
that the German forces were quite prepared for attack anywhere, 
though it was difficult to speculate where such an attack would come. 
“With these military idiots one never knows where they will attack”, 
he said. “The maddest enterprise may be launched and one never 
knows what next when faced with such lunatics and drunkards.” He 
promised, however, that wherever this attack might come, the Allies 
might think themselves lucky if they remained on land for 9 hours. 

“In the winter of 1941-42 the German Army and people were pro- 
tected by destiny’’, he said. Worse could not come in the winter of 
1942-43, and the Axis forces had had time to organize and prepare for 
a further offensive. The programme for the previous year had been to 
hold all it was necessary to hold, to attack wherever necessary, and 
above all to safeguard the dominant position in the Black Sea. This 
was achieved by the victories of Kerch and Sebastopol. The summer 
offensive had three objectives; to take away the last great Russian 
wheat territory, the last district of coking coal, and to approach and 
at least cut off the oil district. There were those who now asked why 
the Axis forces were halting in Russia, but Hitler said this slowing 
down of the advance was because of the need for roads and paths to be 
built often through marshes in order to maintain lines of communica- 
tions. A gigantic organization for putting the whole of Europe on a war 
footing was being built up, the German alliance with Italy was streng- 
thened, enemy hopes of splitting the Axis were “sheer lunacy’”’, and the 
U-boat campaign was surpassing all its former achievements. Japa! 
had also joined the other Axis partners in a “world-wide coalition not 
of the have-nots alone but all those who fight for decency and honour’. 

In reply to the Allied raids, Hitler promised that “the hour will come 
when we shall reply”. He praised the workers on the home front who 
had put in long hours in order to supply the troops at the front, an 
who had helped to weld together “a veritable people’s community’. 
This work must continue; “I appeal to the whole of the German people 
in the name of their soldiers’, he said, “but I would not like to mis 
emphasizing that every saboteur of this people’s community will te 
ruthlessly destroyed.”’ ‘No German woman should ever have to go home 
from her work at night in fear of being attacked,” he added. He 
concluded by declaring that Germany would not capitulate, howeve, 
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long the war might last, but would fight on until she came out of the 
war ‘with glory and victory’. 

14 Germans were executed at Manheim for “helping to form a 
Communist party’’. It was learned that 46 Germans had been executed 
within the previous 10 days for political reasons. 

Oct. 2.—Hitler received Rommel and presented him with his field- 
marshal’s baton and ‘‘expressed his and the German nation’s thanks for 
his victories in North Africa’’. 

The News Agency stated that discussions were being resumed with 
Britain for the exchange of badly wounded prisoners. 

Oct. 4. —G6ring made a speech at a harvest thanksgiving ceremony in 
the Sports Palast, in Berlin, and stated that the German people were 
involved in a most difficult war and their only motto must be “Work 
and fighting, and fighting and work again’. He said the harvest was a 
success and much better than had been expected after such a hard 
winter. “To-day for us blockade is impossible,” he said. ‘If there is 
going to be a blockade it is not we who shall be affected, but the British.” 
The conquered territories were the most fertile in Europe, and most of 
the talk about the seriousness of the food situation in the occupied 
zones was just propaganda. “I have firmly resolved’, he declared, 
“and have since adhered to the principle, that, while I do not want to 
see the populations of the occupied territories suffer hunger and priva- 
tion, if through enemy measures privation is unavoidable it will in no 
circumstances affect Germany.” 

He said the potato crop was the best and largest ever gathered in 
Germany, and promised that the time of greatest difficulty as to food 
was over and that henceforth the situation would grow better. Steps 
had been taken against “‘sharks and profiteers’’. Two most important 
raw materials were needed, coal and iron, but both these materials and 
food were lying in the land taken from Russia, organization was good, 
and there was no muddle as in Britain. 

Referring to air raids, he said that the Luftwaffe was concentrated in 
the East at present and therefore the Germans could not retaliate with 
the same vigour as they would have liked. “If Churchill says he will 
make | ,000-bomber raids with ease’’, he said, “I should like to say that 
so far no 1,000-bomber raid has been made and that the British have 
already paid so dearly that they have considerably restricted the num- 
ber of their raiding bombers.’’ He promised that night fighters, at 
present stationed only in some parts, would gradually spread over the 
entire Reich, and said that when the enemy in the east was beaten, then 
“we shall talk again with Britain’. With the information in German 
hands, it was impossible to see how the enemy expected to win the war. 
He would not underrate American rearmament, but there was much 
better organization and close supervision of every weapon and every 
plan of campaign in Germany, and everything was subordinate to the 
one Fiihrer. He promised that the second Russian winter would not 
be comparable to the first, and that Germany was prepared for it. 

You have read what would happen to our children, men, and women if 
e lost this war’, he concluded. “You, German people, would be 
destroyed and the Jews would take their revenge. It would be a crime 


to be a defeatist to-day, when our soldiers are gaining victory after 
victory.” ‘ 1 
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Oct. 7—The High Command announced that during the British raj 
on Sark on Oct. 4 German prisoners’ hands were bound. It took this « 
proof that the British War Office’s denial on Sept 2 of the binding ¢ 
prisoners’ hands was untrue and ordered that from midday on Oct. § 
all British prisoners taken at Dieppe should be put in chains. 

Speer, the Inspector-General of Highways, issued a order tha 
generator gas must take the place of petrol in almost all German lorries 
stationary engines, and marine engines. 


Oct. 8.—A German wireless commentator announced at noon that the 
threat to fetter all British prisoners taken at Dieppe had been put into 
effect from 11 a.m. (noon, German time). 

According to reports from Istanbul preparations were being made fo; 
the refining of crude oil from Russia by building pipelines from Con. 
stanza to Ploesti, where it was to be refined, and from Constanza t) 
Chernavoda, whence it would be forwarded to refineries in Germany 


Oct. 9.—An official announcement stated that, following the declar. 
tion of Oct. 7 regarding the chaining of prisoners, the British reply 
contained only subterfuges and referred to statements by prisoners 
who had not been tied; it also stated that the British authorities dij 
not and would not approve the chaining. The High Command declare! 
itself not satisfied with this hypocritical statement and, as a consequence 
on Oct. 8 at noon 107 British officers and 1,269 men were manacle( 
after they had been told the reason. 

On Oct. 8 the British announced that as from Oct. 10 at noon the 
same number of German prisoners would be manacled. If this wer 
done the High Command would order that at the same time 3 times « 
many British prisoners would be manacled. 


Oct. 10.—The Berlin radio, referring to the British statement thut 
day, stated that it admitted that German prisoners were bouni 
Since the German protest had been made on Oct. 7 more than 3 dajy 
had passed during which British propaganda had most vigorous 
striven to prove that the German complaints were unjustified. Now 
however, the justness and accuracy of the complaints had _ bee 
established before the whole world. Instead of setting up a court @ 
inquiry to investigate the binding of German prisoners in spite of tht 
undertaking that they should not be so treated the British Gover 
ment was now trying to draw a distinction between the treatment 
prisoners in battle and prisoners in custody. The German Suprettt 
Command had never found it necessary to resort to such a distinctiot 


Oct. 12.—A military spokesman in Berlin stated that the speeches 
Hitler and Géring expressed a transition in the military situation. 1! 
formula for it was—from the offensive to the defensive. The thit 
Powers had now made such progress and achieved such successes tli 
they could not lose the war, even if in future they were to limit the! 
actions to the defence of the conquered territories. True, the end oft 
war could not be foreseen yet, but the three Powers had joined for 
with time and space and could cope with all military demands for 
necessities, defensive or offensive. 

According to reports reaching Denmark from Berlin 6,000 Brit 
prisoners were fettered on Oct. 10. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 

Sept. 29.—Mr. Churchill, in a statement in the House of Commons on 
the campaign in Madagascar, said that French resistance had been 
“mainly symbolic’. The success of the initial landings and the fact 
that they were accomplished with only the lightest casualties were due 
in great measure to the efficiency of the Navy and the speed with which 
they landed the troops on the beaches at the right time. After giving 
an account of the campaign from the capture of the port of Majunga to 
the occupation of the capital, he said that resistance had collapsed 
in the northern part of the island and all was now quiet there. He also 
announced that Tulear, an important port in the southern part of the 
island, had just surrendered without any bombardment being necessary. 

The Ministry of Information announced that the German claim to 
have sunk troop transports in the Atlantic was “quite untrue’’. 

It was officially announced that the Secretary for the Colonies had 
recently approved proposals for the appointment of unofficial members 
to the Executive Councils in Nigeria and the Gold Coast. 

The Secretary for India stated at a meeting in Westminster that the 
problem of India was of immense difficulty, and in the main it must 
be solved by Indians for themselves. One great problem was India’s 
defence, which she could not afford to pay for herself, and though her 
latent resources, material and human, would ultimately allow her to 
create all the defensive equipment of a Great Power, she was far from 
being in that position at present. Until she was in that position, ‘“‘she 
must have to look to some stable alliance or association with others 
whose interests coincided with hers’’. It might be said that India had 
nothing in common with the other Dominions but was part of Asia, 
but he declared that there was no such thing as an Asiatic, and that 
India was far more closely linked in historical and political traditions 
with the world of Europe and the Middle East than with the Mongolian 
Far East. The case for India’s remaining in the partnership of the 
British Commonwealth was based on grounds even stronger than “that 
of the aeroplanes we could furnish to each other in war or the trade 
which we could offer each other in peace’. 

Sept. 30.—Mr. Attlee returned to London from his visit to Canada, 
together with the British High Commissioner. The Canadian Minister of 
Munitions and Supply, and the Directors-General of Aircraft Production 
and Shipbuilding also arrived. 

Oct. 1.—The Minister for Fuel and Power told the House of Commons 
that nearly 50,000 men had returned to the mining industry. 

, Oct. 3.—Mr. Myron Taylor arrived in London on his way to Washing- 
on. 

Oct. 6.—Mr. Churchill stated in the House of Commons that no state- 
ment was called for from the Government at present on M. Stalin’s 
remarks about a second front, and he added: “I would strongly advise 
the House not to press these matters unduly at a period which is cer- 
tainly significant.” 

Oct. 7.—The Lord Chancellor stated in the House of Lords that it 
would be a condition of the Armistice that named criminals wanted for 
War crimes should be caught and handed over and that there should be 
a right to require delivery of all others as soon as supplementary 
Mvestigations were completed. Among the major purposes of the war 
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was retribution for the cold-blooded execution of innocent people. |t 
was proposed to set up with the least possible delay a United Nations 
Commission for the investigation of war crimes. 

The War Office issued a categorical denial of the German High Com. 
mand’s assertion that German prisoners’ hands had been bound, and 
stated that if the German Government carried out their threat of 
putting the British prisoners taken at Dieppe in irons, the Britis) 
Government would “‘have to consider their future action”. 

Oct. 8.—Mr. Amery spoke in the House of Commons debate on India. 
He said that the Government’s draft Declaration was a freely offered 
partnership in freedom. The Congress Party, which had become a party 
of revolution, was determined to wreck any settlement, and the Govern. 
ment’s prompt and firm action might well have saved India and the 
Allied cause. There could be no negotiations with the Congress Party 
until they had abandoned their present policy, but the door was open 
for an interim solution without Congress. Though the need for agree- 
ment was now more widely recognized in India there was at present 
no sign of the essential compromise. He hoped that, failing an immediate 
solution, statesmen and students of affairs might get together with 
mutual goodwill to discuss the constitutional future. The difficulties 
would be overcome, he went on, “if we hold on our course with good 
will to Indian aspirations, with faith in our Indian fellow citizens and 
with faith in ourselves.”’ 

Speaking of Sir Stafford Cripps’s mission to India he said: “‘It was not 
my right hon. friend’s rejection of the demand for immediate unquali- 
fied and unlimited power that wrecked the settlement. If he had 
accepted the demand his acceptance would equally have wrecked the 
settlement, for it would at once have been rejected by Moslem India. 
It was the demand and not my right hon. friend’s rejection of it that 
wrecked the negotiations, and was meant to wreck the negotiations.’ 
He then proceeded to consider Congress policy in recent years, and said 
of Mr. Gandhi: ‘‘His consistent aim and that of his followers has been, 
not a progressive transformation of British rule in India to Indian rule. 
but its direct supersession at some given moment by Congress as the 
result of some upheaval to which the British Government and Parlia- 
ment here should surrender.’ He went on to speak of Gandhi as “the 
revolutionary leader who, by his direct personal appeal to the masses, 
is not only able to control an immensely powerful political organization, 
but can make impossible all resistance to his arbitrary wishes on the 
part of his associates. The appeal may be to the German passion for 
brute force or it may be to Hindu mysticism and reverence for the 
ascetic, but the same type of dictatorship emerged’. 

‘“‘When the Congress high command allowed Congress Ministries t0 
take office in the Provinces,” he said, “‘it did so avowedly to wreck the 
Constitution at its chosen moment, and meanwhile to increase its hold 
on the whole machinery of provincial administration.”” Speaking of the 
actual disorders, he added, “this rebellion, to use Gandhi’s own words, 
this criminal plan to paralyse the ordinary life of India and to sabotage 
Indian capacity for defence, was deliberately resolved upon to defeat 
the generous policy put forward by his Majesty’s Government. he 
various series of resolutions, whether based on the assumption ©! 
negotiations with Japan or professing to advocate the maximum of help 
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to the Allied war effort, were a mere smoke screen to cover a pre- 
determined policy”’. 

As additional proof of the complete responsibility of Congress for the 

disturbances he pointed out that ‘‘the Moslem population in towns and 
villages as well as the Moslem students at the universities, have kept 
resolutely aloof from the disturbances and have given help and support 
to the authorities. On this issue they received a straightforward lead 
fom Mr. Jinnah, who has left no doubt as to his opinion that the 
Congress attack, professedly made against British rule, is in fact a 
direct attack upon the rest of India, and upon Moslem India in 
articular’. 
In a statement issued before it was known whether the German 
Government would carry out their threat to fetter British prisoners, 
the Government, after repeating their denial of German allegations, 
stated that the taking of reprisals against prisoners of war was expressly 
forbidden by the Geneva Convention, but that should the German 
Government persist in their intentions, they would be compelled to 
take similar measures. Later the War Office announced that as the 
German Government had carried out their threat, a similar number of 
German prisoners would be manacled and chained as from noon on 
Saturday, Oct. 12, unless the prisoners taken at Dieppe were released 
from their chains. 

Oct. 9—The Government announced that they had already “declared 
in public pronouncements on Jan. 14, 1939, July 18, 1940, and June 11, 
1941, that they were prepared at the conclusion of hostilities in the 
Far East to negotiate with the Chinese Government for the abrogation 
of the extra-territorial rights and privileges hitherto enjoyed by their 
nationals in China. Similar pronouncements have been made by the 
U.S. Government, with whom H.M. Government have been in consulta- 
tion. In order to emphasize their friendship and solidarity with their 
Chinese allies H.M. Government have now decided to proceed further 
in this matter at once’’, ; 

The Government had accordingly, that day, made a communication 
to the Chinese Chargé d’Affaires indicating that they hoped to open 
discussions with the Chinese Government and to present for their con- 
sideration a draft treaty for the immediate relinquishment of extra- 
territorial rights and for the settlement of questions intimately con- 
nected therewith. They had learned that a similar communication had 
been made by the U.S. Government, and the fact that the two Govern- 
ments had found it possible to take similar action had occasioned lively 
satisfaction in London. 

The Foreign Office issued a statement that the Government ‘‘who 
have, of course, been in consultation with the U.S. Government, warmly 
pene the accession of Ethiopia to the ranks of the United Nations.” 
(See U.S.A.) 

"he Ambassador to Japan, the Minister in Siam, and a number of 
other members of the diplomatic and consular missions to China, Japan, 
and other Far Eastern countries arrived back in London. 

German and Italian allegations and threats regarding prisoners of 
War. (See Germany and Italy.) 

More Canadian troops arrived. 

Mr. Winant, speaking on international relations at Leeds University, 
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pointed out that the Jewish persecution in Germany was not a domestic 
issue. The world had been losing its sense of solidarity, and a slow 
decay of conscience was taking place in a world of declining econom 
stability. They had all, he said, helped to build a moral climate 
favourable to the success of Axis outrages. 

Oct. 10.—A Government statement announced that in the Diep 
raid an order was issued, without authority, to the effect that wherever 
possible the hands of prisoners of war would be bound to prevent them 
destroying their papers. On the complaint of the German Government 
the War Office at once, before there had been time to make inquiry, 
issued a statement that if any such order had been issued it would be 
countermanded, because they considered that such an order might be 
held to imply that, irrespective of the circumstances, the hands of 
prisoners of war should be bound. No evidence was found that any of 
the prisoners brought from Dieppe had had their hands tied. But the 
existence of the order came to light and it was countermanded. 

At Sark 7 of the raiders captured 5 Germans. Their hands were tied 
so that arms might be linked with the captors. No orders, written or 
otherwise, had been issued. But the prisoners had to be taken past a 
German-occupied barracks on the way to the boats and precautions 
were therefore necessary. In spite of these, 4 of the prisoners broke 
away, shouting, and had to be shot to prevent their raising the alarm. 

The Geneva Convention, it continued, contained no statement about 
tying the hands of prisoners, but prescribed humane treatment, and 
the question at issue was, what constituted humane treatment. There 
was a wide difference between what was appropriate to a prisoner in 
safe custody and to prisoners in the course of battle. The actions com- 
plained of by the Germans related to action in the course of battle, but 
they had taken action against prisoners in their custody as an act of 
reprisal. Acts of reprisal against prisoners were specifically forbidden 
by the Geneva Convention. 

Oct. 12.—Mr. Churchill spoke in Edinburgh when receiving the 
freedom of the city. After paying a tribute to the spirit of Scotland he 
went on to describe the war situation. He said that a new note had 
been apparent in the recent speeches of Ribbentrop, Géring, and 
Hitler ‘‘the dull, low, whining note of fear’, and he compared their 
present attitude with the tone of 1940. Hitler had complained that not 
enough attention had been paid to his victories, but he knew that in 
spite of his vast conquests his fortunes had declined, while the United 
Nations had moved forward through tribulation and sorrow from 
strength to strength. If great peaceful democracies could survive the 
first few years of an attack by highly organized and heavily armed 
conspirators, who had been planning for and exalting war for years, 
another chapter would have to be written to the story of victory and 
conquest. Mr. Churchill added: ‘‘It will ever be to the glory of thes 
islands and this Empire that we stood alone for one whole year ané 
gained time for the good cause to arm, to organize, and slowly to bring 
the conjoined united irresistible forces of outraged civilization to bea! 
upon the criminals.” 

Fear was also the motive for Hitler’s latest outrage in ordering th 
chaining of British prisoners of war. British Commando raids on the 
long coastline of Western Europe, where the people were alrea() 
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seething with revolt, inspired lively anxiety. He had always expected 
that the war would become worse in ferocity as the Nazis felt their 
doom approaching, but what had happened in Western Europe was 
nothing to what had happened in the East. There was another reason 
for Hitler’s maltreatment of British prisoners; the desire to distract 
attention from the failure so far of the campaign in Russia. To show 
weakness to him would be to encourage further atrocities, and no weak- 
ness would be shown. He next referred to the U-boat war, and said the 
months of August and September had been the least bad since January. 
The new building of merchant ships had substantially outweighed the 
losses. Reviewing the situation as a whole, he said that a stern and 
sombre moment of the war had been reached, calling for firmness of 
spirit and constancy of soul. The United Nations must strive to 
combine the virtues of wisdom and daring, and move forward together, 
united and inexorable. 


GREECE 

Sept. 30.—Reports from Cairo stated that a 6-day strike had occurred 
recently in Athens and Piraeus, when Civil Servants, factory workers, 
printers, bank clerks, and transport workers ceased work as a protest 
against the appropriation of the harvest by the Axis forces. About 
800 arrests were made by the occupying authorities, 382 others, includ- 
ing women, were deported to islands as ‘dangerous agitators’’, and more 
than 10,000 State employees were dismissed. 

Oct. 7.—Turkish reports stated that houses were being emptied in 
Athens in order to receive German refugees from British raids. Large- 
scale guerrilla activity was also reported in western Thrace against the 
Bulgarians, and in the Peloponnese against the Italian troops. 

Oct. 8.—Reports were received of a bomb which exploded in Athens, 
wrecking the headquarters of a Greek political party modelled on the 
Nazis, and of another bomb which exploded in an Italian camp at 
Kesariani. About 2,000 people were arrested in reprisal. 


HUNGARY 
Oct. 5.—Von Papen left Budapest on his way to Berlin. 


INDIA 


Sept. 28.—The All-India Council of the National Liberal Federation 
announced that strong action on the part of the authorities by itself 
could not solve the internal problem, and urged the creation of a psycho- 
logical atmosphere for full co-operation for the prosecution of the war. 
Britain, it said, should cease to treat India as a dependency and should 
establish a National Government controlling all portfolios, without 
prejudice to the position of the C.-in-C. and subject to the strategy of 
the War Cabinet. This National Government’s decisions should 
normally be binding on the Governor-General. 

Sept. 29.—The Council of State concluded with a debate on press 
censorship, ending in the defeat of a resolution calling for the abolition 
of the present system, except where it was necessary for military pur- 
poses. The Secretary to the Home Department said that, among other 
reasons, the press censorship could not be abandoned because a certain 
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section of the press would then endeavour to work up feeling in the 
present disturbances, since there were certain newspapers which were 
prepared to encourage the Congress Party movement at all costs. 

A magistrate and a sub-inspector of police were killed and others 
injured by a mob in a village 200 miles from Bangalore. 

Oct. 1.—25 people were killed when police fired on a mob raiding q 
police station in Basudeopur. 

Oct. 2.—The Premier of Bengal invited about 30 leaders of the Hindu, 
Moslem, and other communities to an informal conference in Delhi on 
Oct. 6 to “devise ways and means of solving the present political 
impasse’. 

There were minor disturbances in Bombay on the occasion of Mr. 
Gandhi’s birthday, but the situation generally was quiet. 

Oct. 5.—The conference calied by the Premier of Bengal was post- 
poned till November. 

The Working Committee of the Hindu Mahasabha adopted a resolu- 
tion stating that the recent speeches of Mr. Churchill and Mr. Amery 
and the refusal of the Viceroy to allow members of the Special Com- 
mitteé of the Mahasabha to interview Mr. Gandhi made it clear that the 
British Government had no intention of parting with power or of 
facilitating the formation of a National Government. The resolution 
put forward the national demand in order to convert the war, ‘‘imposed 
on India by British imperialists’, into a genuine people’s war by which 
the defence of India could be effectively organized, and failure to 
respond to this demand and the policy of “blind repression which is 
being relentlessly pursued”’ showed the Mahasabhg that the British 
Government wished to exploit the present situation in order to suppress 
the forces of nationalism in India. Therefore the Committee called on 
all Mahasabha organizations to mobilize public opinion for a mass cam- 
paign to propagate this national demand and to force Britain to take 
the initiative in solving the deadlock. 

A statement issued by the Bengal Government revealed that hostile 
aircraft had been observed over various parts of Bengal recently and 
warned the public that they should take shelter immediately air raid 
sirens sounded. 

Oct. 8.—In an interview to a British press correspondent Mr. 
Mookerjee, president of the Hindu Mahasabha, said that Indians should 
have a real share in government which would make them conscious of 
their responsibility for defending their country. No one believed that 
Japan was concerned for India’s freedom, but anti-British feeling was 
spreading. If the present situation dragged on the whole country would 
be found on one platform, which would be disastrous to England as well 
as to India. An interim arrangement should be made, including the 
transfer of power with safeguards for the conduct of the war. All con- 
troversial issues should be left till after the war including the Moslem 
demand for Pakistan. 

Mr. Amery’s speech in Parliament. (See Greai Britain.) 

Oct. 11.—Sir Hugh Dow, the Governor of Sind, dismissed the 
premier, Mr. Allah Baksh, as the action of the latter in renouncing 
honours conferred on him by the King had raised the question of his 
allegiance to the Crown. 
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[IRAQ 

Sept. 30.—General Sir Henry Maitland Wilson told the press that 
the heavy German casualties in Russia could not but hasten the end of 
the war. Germany was certainly apprehensive of having to face another 
Russian winter; she no longer had her former air superiority, and this 
was bound to have a cumulative effect on the final decision. He 
promised that the British Army in Iraq would cause as little incon- 
venience as possible, and said it was importing its own supplies of food. 
Britain was also trying to find sufficient shipping space for Iraq’s 
essential needs. 

Oct.6.—The Cabinet resigned over a difference of opinion on 
internal economic questions. , 

Oct. 8.—General Nuri reconstructed the Cabinet, taking the Port- 
folios of the Premiership and Defence as before, and appointing Sayid 
Abdulilah Hafidh, Foreign Minister; Sayid Tahsin Askari, the Interior; 
Salih Jabur, Finance; Daoud Haidiari, Justice; Abdul Nahdi, Communi- 
cations and Works; Tahsin Ali, Education; Abdul Muhsin Shalash, 
Economic Affairs; and Ahmad Jikhtar Baban, Social Affairs. 

Oct. 9.—Lord Trenchard arrived at Habbaniya. 


ITALY 

Oct.9.—A Rome broadcast declared that 4 British fighters had 
machine-gunned some first-aid units of the Folgare Division on Oct. 7; 
that on Sept. 30 an Italian officer and 6 airmen, out in the desert to 
recover lost material, were shot in the act of surrendering to a larger 
force of Australians; and that at Tobruk a document had been dis- 
covered, issued on the occasion of the attack on the port, stating that 
the 10th platoon would detach a section to attack dug-out No. 1,072, 
and that those found there should be completely liquidated without 
discrimination. This behaviour contrasted sharply with the action of 
Italians when they learnt of the presence of an ambulance column in 
the desert and in other instances, and ‘‘our more than justified re- 
prisals will thus be rendered inevitable’. 

Oct. 10.—Rome radio, commenting on the German statements re- 
garding the manacling of prisoners said: ‘““This enemy of ours, masked 
with a cloak of good manners and a plenitude of humane phrases, is in 
reality the lowest and the most vulgar type of mankind.” 


JAPAN 


Oct. 4. The President of Tokyo University broadcast a message to the 
people in which he said that Japan was beginning to realize that the war 
could not be disposed of as easily and quickly as she had thought at 
iirst. Her enemies were fighting back ‘‘with their whole hearts’, and 
were regaining their footing. China was no longer the old China, and 
the Chinese Communist army was no easy opponent. America was also 
standing up in the fight and mobilizing her vast material resources. 
“It is most urgent for us to change our ideas entirely’, he said, “and 
not be at ease as we have been in the past’. 

Oct. 8.—According to a Chinese military spokesman a secret treaty 
had Tecently been signed by Baron Hiranuma and Wang Ching-wei 
at Nanking by which the island of Hainan was given to Japan 
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under a long term lease. ae Ching-wei menial the autonomy of 
North China and Inner Mongolia, and placed Chinese manpower and 
resources at the disposal of the Japanese. In return the Japaney 
agreed to give Wang Ching-wei “‘obsolete equipment’’ turned out ip 
the arsenals in Manchuria. 


NEW ZEALAND 

Sept. 30.—It was learned that, following the Government's handling 
of the coal strike at Waikato, the caucus of the Parliamentary Oppos- 
tion had decided to withdraw its 6 representatives from the War 
Administration and the War Cabinet. 

Oct. 6.—The Minister of Armed Forces and the Associate Minister of 
Supply and Munitions dissociated themselves from the Opposition 
Party’s decision to withdraw from the Government and rejoined the 
Cabinet, but not as the Opposition’s representatives. 

Oct. 9.—The Prime Minister, addressing the British and American 
co-operation movement, said that when they entered the war they 
entered it with all they had; “we were convinced that the Mother 
Country was entering the war in the cause of humanity and that every- 
thing was at stake, and we threw everything we had into the scale. We 
have never receded from that’’. Their harbours, bases, etc. were at the 
disposal of the United Nations, not for protecting the shores of New 
Zealand, but to help them to defeat the greatest tyranny that had 
ever threatened. 


NORTHERN IRELAND 


Oct. 6.—5 people were injured by a bomb in Belfast. 

Oct. 7.—2 more bombs exploded in Belfast. 

Oct. 8.—Another bomb was thrown in Belfast and shots were fired 
at a policeman. 


NORWAY 

Oct. 1.—The Government of Oslo Province announced a levy on 
wealthy anti-quislings to indemnify the families made homeless by the 
R.A.F. raid on Sept. 25. 

Oct. 4.—Reports from Oslo state that the German authorities had 
requisitioned almost all food supplies straight from the producers, and 
confiscated the stocks of whale-meat built up as a reserve for the 
Norwegian civil population. About 200,000 head of fat cattle, one- 
seventh of the Norwegian stock before the war, had been taken. 

Oct. 6.—Terboven proclaimed a state of siege in Trondheim and most 
of the adjoining Troendelag area because of sabotage, and imposed 4 
curfew from 8 p.m. to 5 a.m. for all Norwegians. Local conveyances 
were to cease at 7 p.m. and railways were to be reserved for the German 
defence forces and persons holding permits. Restaurants were to be 
closed at 7 p.m. and places of amusement were closed altogether. The 
German chief of police announced that Rogstad, the local leader of the 
Nasjonal Samling, had been given unlimited authority to direct the 
Norwegian administration during the state of siege, and had carried 
out a sweeping purge of the local Nasjonal Samling. It was also al 
nounced that 10 prominent citizens of the district were shot during the 
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day “for endeavouring to sabotage food-producing factories’’, and their 
fnancial assets confiscated, and more than 700 workers were arrested. 

(Oct. 7.15 more Norwegians were executed at Trondheim and 2 
others sentenced to 10 years’ imprisonment with hard labour, “‘by 
virtue of the state of emergency’’. The state of siege was extended to 
include Roerls, and the German police chief announced that all persons 
normally resident in the area under state of siege who were at present 
away must register with the police. 

(ct. 8. -Nine more Norwegians were executed at Trondheim and a 
tenth was sentenced to 15 years hard labour. 70 young men were 
arrested at Molde, a village between Aalesund and Kristiansund. 

(Oct. 10.—Information reaching the Government in London showed 
that when practically all the workers resigned from Quisling’s Labour 
‘ront the Germans sent agents to several factories threatening to shoot 
hundreds of the workers unless they withdrew their resignations. The 
men shot at Trondheim had not been accused of sabotage or any other 
fience. In the parish of Grane nearly all the young men had been shot, 
though no sabotage had occurred there. 

Oct. 12.—Terboven ordered the lifting of the state of siege in the 
Trondheim area from 5 a.m. 


PORTUGAL 

Oct. 1.—Mr. Myron Taylor arrived in Lisbon from Madrid. He was 
received by Dr. Salazar. 

Oct. 2.—Sir Samuel Hoare arrived in Lisbon on his way to Madrid. 


RUMANIA 

Oct. 3.—It was announced that a permanent organization to prevent 
conomic sabotage had been set up in Bucarest. It was also learned 
that, following recent German hints that agricultural production could 
be increased by 50 per cent, the Finance and Agricultural Ministers 
resigned, and it was announced that “measures have been put in hand, 
with the help of German experts, to increase agricultural production by 
») per cent”. 


SOUTH AFRICA 

Oct. 1.—General Smuts, at a gathering to pay homage to the Nether- 
ands, expressed his conviction that Holland would rise again “‘just as 
she did centuries ago after that other great acid test of her history in the 


80 years’ war’. He said everything South Africa did to free stricken 


humanity from Nazi violence would redound to the benefit of Holland. 
Oct. 7.—General Smuts broadcast a speech announcing the establish- 
ment of a National Council of Supplies, and warned the civil population 
hat “we are heading for a severe test in the following year or two”’ in 
the matter of supplies. 
Oct. 12.—It was announced that United States troops had recently 
itrived in South Africa. 


PAIN 
Sept. 29.—The U.S. Envoy to the Vatican arrived in Madrid. 
Oct. 3.—General Franco, speaking at the close of the second National: 
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Youth Front Congress, said: “We do not condemn Marxism nor jt 
methods so far as it is concerned with social ambitions. With these yw 
not only agree, but we go further. But we do condemn Marxism for jt; 
anti-national, materialist, and aggressive attitude.” 

Oct. 5.—Sir Samuel Hoare returned to Madrid from England, 

Oct. 12.—Gen. Jordana, the Foreign Minister, in his first public 
speech, said that Spain and the Spanish-speaking peoples would fing 
spiritual strength in themselves, and not beyond their frontiers or 
that which was foreign to them. 


SWEDEN 

Sept. 29.—The Stockholm police arrested a Soviet citizen, Vasil 
Sidorenko, manager of the local Intourist office, on a charge of military 
espionage, and a Swedish sergeant on the Army reserve and his family 
were also arrested on a charge of selling information to Sidorenko. 

Oct. 3.—The special Nazi newspaper published a report that Hess’ 
flight to Britain was part of Hitler’s well considered policy directed to. 
towards an alliance with Britain against Russia, but that Mr. Chur. 
chill refused Hess’s offer and was supported in this refusal by President 
Roosevelt, who feared that Europe would become too powerful and 
prosperous if the plan was realized. 

Oct. 8.—Almost all Swedish newspapers published scathing comment 
on German action at Trondheim. 


SWITZERLAND 

Sept. 28.—It was learned that the Government had decreed that 
propaganda against Switzerland’s neutrality was in future to bk 
punished with severe penalties. 

Oct. 1.—8 more persons were sentenced by a military court to varying 
terms of imprisonment for having supplied a foreign Power with military 
and political information. 

Oct. 3. ‘renc s were to be 
allowed to enter Switzerland “save in entirely exceptional cases’. 


U.S.A. 

Sept. 29.—Mr. Nelson announced that U.S. war production in 1% 
would at least equal that of German-dominated Europe, including 
France, Italy, and the Balkans, and might exceed it by a considerable 
margin. Output in August was 8 per cent higher than in July. 

Visit of Secretary of Navy to Brazil. (See Brazil.) 

* The Secretary of the Treasury announced that 2 small petrol pri 
ducing plants in Texas were to be dismantled and shipped to Russi 
together with a large quantity of new equipment, on Lend-Lease term 

The Senate, by 48 votes to 43, approved the farm bloc propos! 
setting the ceilings on the prices of agricultural goods at 112 per cent! 
parity. 

Sept. 30.—The Senate, by 86 votes to 4, accepted an amended form 
of the Administration plan for the fixing of prices, whereby fart 
labour costs were to be taken into consideration in fixing the ceiling ® 
agricultural prices. This vote nullified the proposal of Sept. 29. 
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Admiral Hart, in an article in the Saturday Evening Post, stated that 
there had been two phases in the Pacific battle so far, the first ending 
with the fall of Java, in which the Allied defence failed and the Japanese 
seized ‘‘an economic empire’, and the second when U.S. forces managed 
to hold the enemy but could only carry out defensive operations. Pearl 
Harbour, he said, “‘was a minor circumstance as compared with the 
loss of Singapore—materially and psychologically”, but he strongly 
defended the action of Admiral Phillips in taking his heavy ships to sea 
to try to intercept Japanese transports. He concluded by saying that 
the Japanese had gained a lot of territory, which was just what they 
needed to become strong in all respects. 

Oct. 1.—The Maritime Commission announced that the shipyards had 

elivered 93 merchantmen with a deadweight tonnage of 1 million tons 
in September, an average of 3 ships daily. 

It was announced that President Roosevelt had returned from a 
rip of inspection of the war effort throughout the U.S.A. 

Oct. 2.—The House of Representatives approved the Anti-Inflation 
Bill, and by 257 votes to 22 withdrew the clause it had inserted in the 

ill insisting on a redefinition of agricultural parity, thereby accepting 
he Senate compromise on farm price control directing the President to 
ift farm price ceilings where they did not reflect increased labour costs 
o growers since Jan. 1, 1941. The Senate approved the Bill by a voice 
ote and it was sent to the President for signature. It directed the 
President to issue a general stabilization order by Nov. 1, fixing prices 
and wages at the level existing on Sept. 15, 1942, stipulating that no 
eiling on prices or wages should be below the highest point reached in 
he period Jan. 1, 1941 to Sept. 15, 1942. 

The Navy Department announced that casualties in the Navy, 
larines, and Coastguards since Pearl Harbour totalled 14,464 dead, 
ounded, and missing; consisting of 3,698 dead, 931 wounded, and 
/,266 missing in the Navy, 370 dead, 294 wounded, and 1,864 missing 

the Marine Corps, and 31 dead, 7 wounded, and 3 missing in the 
oastguards. 

Oct. 3.—91 more enemy aliens were arrested in New York City and 
Vestchester and Nassau counties. 

President Roosevelt signed the Anti-Inflation Bill, and appointed 
ustice James Byrnes, who resigned from the Supreme Court, as 
Virector of Economic Stabilization with power to control all prices, 
ents, wages, profits, rationing, and subsidies, as chairman of a new 
‘onomic stabilization board. Directives were also sent to Mr. Leon 
enderson, the price administrator, to establish price ceilings for food 
ems and rents. An order was also issued forbidding any wage rate 
creases above the level of Sept. 15, or any decreases below the highest 
rad between Jan. 1 and Sept. 15, unless approved by the War Labour 
poard as a correction of ‘‘maladjustments’’. 

Lord Halifax, addressing the Foreign Policy Association, declared 
nat British war production per head of the population was greater than 
lat of any nation. “Britain, with a population of 47 million’, he said, 
's producing as many ‘planes as Germany is with a population of 80 
hillion”. In the 18 months ending July 1942 Britain had multiplied her 

tput of tanks by three, and had built and repaired 30 per cent more 

!pping than in the corresponding period of the previous war, although 
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there were 100,000 fewer shipyard workers. She had also challenged ang 
outmatched the inventive genius of German chemists and engineers, jp 
aircraft design she held her own, and was easily first in the field with 
radiolocation. Astonishing simplifications in industrial processes haj 
also been introduced to save time, and the Lancaster bomber cou\ 
now be built in one-third the time it originally took to build suc) 
machines. He praised British moral as the greatest weapon for victory, 

With regard to the battle of the Atlantic, he said that if the Germans 
could cut the communications between Britain and America they would 
not merely have won a great victory but would have-won the war. He 
said that Germany was experiencing difficulty with her communications 
in Russia; as her armies approached the Volga and Caucasus their con. 
munications were drawn out like a rubber band stretched to breaking. 
point, and British air raids were also striking at the vital point of con- 
munications, He considered that the Germans had had to comb their 
factories and farms for military man-power for the Russian campaign, 
and therefore in the new campaigns in the spring she would hardly be 
able to maintain ‘both her military and industrial efforts at ther 
present pitch. “The race is still on and the finish a long way off”, he 
said, ‘“‘but Germany has lost her start’’. 

Oct. 4.—Mr. Leon Henderson announced that all rents were to ke 
stabilized at the level on March 1, 1942. 

Oct. 5.—Lord Halifax told the press that, with regard to M. Stalin’ 
statement regarding a second front, he was quite sure that M. Stalin, 
President Roosevelt, and Mr. Churchill understood each other ver 
well, and that apart from what M. Stalin said about the second front and 
materials, “it was a very encouraging statement about his confideng 
in being able to hold and beat the Germans’’. 

President Roosevelt sent a message to the Boston conference on dis 
tribution declaring that the Government would do everything it coull 
to see that civilian goods were allocated well and fairly. The Director 
of British Information Services in Washington told the conference that 
the British people had now achieved their goal of turning out wa 
material as fast as Germany, which had nearly twice the population 
Britain had already one million men oversea and another army in tle 
British Isles ready to launch an attack on the Continent “when sufi: 
cient shipping is available for its transportation and sufficient aircral 
for obtaining complete mastery of the air’. “Unless these two cot 
ditions are fulfilled’, he added,. ‘‘no second front can be launched # 
Europe against the vast hordes which Germany commands without tlt 
risk of disastrous defeat.” 

Oct. 6.—A protocol was signed in Washington by the U.S.A., Britail 
and Russia, covering delivery of military equipment, munitions, al 
war material to Russia by Britain and the U.S.A. It provided for tle 
continuance without interrruption of the supply programme inaugurate! 
at the Moscow conference in 1941. 

12 Germans and 6 Italians were arrested in Philadelphia and mu 
contraband seized. 

President Roosevelt received Dr. Wei Tao-ming, the new Chine 
Ambassador, and the Greek Minister, raised to the rank of Ambassador 
both of whom presented their letters of credence. The President to" 
Dr. Wei that the American peoples both in the armed forces and in tt 
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factories at home had shown a spirit and determination in the war 
which guaranteed that they would not be found wanting. 

Oct. 7.—President Roosevelt announced that at the end of the war 
all war criminals would be surrendered to the United Nations and a 
Commission would be set up to investigate war crimes. Just and sure 
punishment would be meted out to “ringleaders responsible for the 
organized murder of thousands of innocent persons, and the commission 
of atrocities which have violated every tenet of Christian faith’. There 
would be no mass reprisals, however. . 

Admiral Hart, in his second article in the Saturday Evening Post on 
the war in the Pacific, stated that the sinking of the Prince of Wales 
and the Repulse was due to lack of air support, and he criticized the idea 
of a separate air service. 

Oct. 8.—In a speech at Pittsburgh Lord Halifax said that the Allies 
must reconsider the conviction that time was on their side. The position 
in the control of raw materials had changed very adversely, and this fact 
was not yet generally realized. He went on to give figures showing the 
Axis-owned percentages of certain raw materials before the war and 
now. 

The War Production Board ordered between 200 and 300 of America’s 
largest goldmines to be shut down to release manpower for other war 
metal production. 

An Appropriation Bill for $6,237 million was approved by the House 
of Representatives. 

Mr. Welles, addressing a foreign trade convention at Boston pleaded 
for unity among the United Nations beyond the task of prosecuting the 
war, in order to prepare for and ensure to the people their peace, and at 
the same time denounced American isolation in the past. As to access 
to raw materials, the physical possession of these by all was not 
necessary; it mattered little in whose territory the particular resources 
were found, and access meant the right to buy in peaceful trade. The 
real problem of consumers was the means of payment, and after the 
war immediate means of payment would not be visible; this would mean 
large and long-term financing. The United Nations must arrange that, 
but when the payments finally came to be made they could only be in 
goods and services—there was no other way. Those who expected to 
export must take the world’s goods and services in payment. 

He referred to the 12 years after 1918 when the United States with- 
drew from almost every form of constructive co-operation with the 
other nations, and said: ‘““We are reaping the bitter cost of that isolation.”’ 
Finally, referring to Axis activities in Argentina and Chile, he said he 
could not believe that those two countries would continue long to per- 
mit their Latin-American brothers to be stabbed in the back by Axis 
emissaries operating in their territories. 

Oct. 9.—The President told the press that he had received a telegram 
from the Emperor of Ethiopia stating that his Government and people 
were anxious to assume the obligations of the pact of the United 
Nations, and offering to place the military and economic resources of 
Ethiopia at the disposal of those nations “who would gladly sacrifice 
all for liberty and justice”. 

He said he had replied accepting gratefully the adherence of Ethiopia 
to the declaration, welcoming the first State to regain its territory, and 
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assuring the Emperor of the deep appreciation in America of his offer 
of the use of Ethiopian resources. 

Mr. Welles broadcast a message from the President to the Chairman 
of the National Foreign Trade Council in which he said: “All men and 
all peoples must have certain rights, . . . the right to produce to the 
fullest extent commensurate with their ability the things which they 
are best able to produce. This means equality of access to materials 
and to capital. They must have the free choice of what they will pro- 
duce, governed solely by sound economic principles and a due regard 
for the welfare of others... .” 

Oct. 10.—The Senate passed the Tax Bill, designed to bring the total 
revenue up to $24,000 million. 

The President received the Chilean Ambassador, who delivered a 
protest from his Government against the statement by Mr. Welles 
regarding Axis agents in Chile. A protest was also received from the 
Argentine Government. 

Dr. T. V. Soong, the Chinese Foreign Minister, spoke at a 
China Relief meeting in New York. Of the war situation he said that 
to-day the Japanese were stronger than ever and the Chinese supply 
base in Burma was gone. He urged the setting up of an executive 
council of the United Nations capable of dispensing justice and en- 
forcing law among the nations both during and after the war. 

Oct. 11.—Mr. Wendell Willkie arrived in Alaska by air from China. 

Oct. 12.—In a Columbus Day statement, President Roosevelt said 
that this war would determine whether the march of progress should 
proceed. The cause of the Allied Nations was not only liberty for 
themselves but liberation for others. 

Mr. William M. Jeffers, the Rubber Director, announced that 15 
Latin American countries and British Colonies had agreed to sell 
exclusively to the United States all crude rubber produced above their 
own needs. 

President Roosevelt broadcast to the people of the United States. 
Speaking of his recent tour of inspection he said: “This whole 
nation of 130,000,000 free men and women and children is becoming 
our great fighting force’’, and he stressed the unbeatable spirit which he 
had seen on his trip. He said that the strength of the United Nations 
was on the up-grade, while the Axis Powers had now reached their full 
strength and their losses could no longer be fully replaced. Of the war 
of nerves he said that it had now become a boomerang, and that the 
Nazi propaganda machine was on the defensive. At the same time the 
Nazis were driven to increase the fury of their atrocities. 

While promising that there would be no mass reprisals against the 
populations of the Axis countries, he declared that those responsible 
for these savageries would be apprehended and tried in accordance 
with the judicial processes of criminal law. Referring again to his tou! 
he said that, although America was not yet at full production, he had 
been deeply impressed by what he had seen. The shipping situation 
was still serious, but the total tonnage of shipping now coming out 0! 
the shipyards of the United Nations had increased so fast that they 
were now getting the better of their enemies in the battle of trans 
portation. He then spoke of the labour problem and said that the 
United States must learn to ration manpower. The scarcity of farm 
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labour was the most difficult point. It would now be necessary to lower 
theage limit for selective service from 20 to 18 in order to ensure that 
combat units consisted of young, strong, and well-trained men. 

He next explained the system of co-ordinating the strategy and plans 
of the Allies, and added that many major decisions of strategy had been 
made, and that one of the items related to the necessity of diverting the 
enemy forces from Russia and China to other theatres of war by new 
offensives against Germany and Japan. Finally, he spoke of the objects 
for which the United Nations were fighting and said that they wanted 
a victory ‘that will guarantee that our grandchildren can grow and, 
under God, may live their lives, free from the constant threat of 
invasion, destruction, slavery, and violent death’. 

A high authoritative source gave some facts known to the Govern- 
ment which led to Mr. Sumner Welles’ charges against Argentina and 
Chile in his speech at Boston. The existence had been established of an 
Axis spy ring operating from Santiago de Chile, and other facts had 
come to light showing the connection between Axis activities in these 
two countries and the sinking of United Nations vessels. 

Mr. Myron C. Taylor arrived in New York. 


U.S.S.R. 

Sept. 29.—Agreement with U.S.A. for transfer of Texas oil refinery 
to U.S.S.R. (See U.S.A.). 

Oct. 3.—M. Stalin stated, in a personal letter to the representative 
of the Associated Press in the U.S.S.R., that Allied aid had so far been 
of little effect compared with the aid the Soviet Union was giving by 
drawing upon itself the main enemy forces, and to improve this aid the 
Allies must fulfil their obligations fully and on time. He also said that 
he thought the Soviet capacity for resisting the Germans was not less, 
if not greater, in strength than the capacity of Germany, or any other 
aggressive Power, to secure for itself world domination. 

Oct. 6.—M. Stalin received the American Ambassador before his 
departure to report to Washington. 

Oct. 10.—The Praesidium of the Supreme Soviet issued a decree 
establishing a single command and abolishing political commissars in 
the Army. 


YUGOSLAVIA 

_ Sept. 30.—Gauleiter Reiner, in a speech at Kranj, announced the 
lormal annexation of Northern Slovenia from Oct. 1 into the German 
Reich. He said that the inhabitants would henceforth be citizens of the 
Reich, would have to serve in the German Army and do labour service, 
learn the German language, and denounce to the German authorities 
all acts of sabotage and underground activity. 

Oct. 5.—The German wireless announced that the Croatian Minister of 

Defence had been granted prolonged sick leave, and that Pavelich had 
—_ over the direction of the War Office and the command of the 
Army. 
_ State Director Altgayer, the “‘Fiihrer” of the people of German blood 
in Croatia, announced that agreement had been reached between the 
German and Croat Governments for a mass migration of about 30,000 
Germans from Bosnia and S.W. Croatia to Germany. 
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Oct. 7.—Berlin radio announced that Lt.-Gen. von Laxa, chief of the 
Croat general staff, had been relieved of his post and that Pavelich had 
appointed Gen. Ivan Prie to succeed him. 

Oct. 10.—Pavelich was reported to have reconstructed his Cabinet in 
Croatia, after dismissing 8 ministers. He retained the Defence Portfolip 
himself. 

Oct. 12.—The German radio announced that Pavelich had appointed 
a State Council acting directly under his orders, in addition to maki 
changes in the Government. The Council would have complete contro) 
of the administration of the State. 

Reports received in Moscow indicated that fierce fighting was going 
on in many parts of the country. In the latter part of September 
Yugoslav guerrillas, under Captain Naditch, captured Yaice. Croat 
and Montenegrin partisans were also active in Dalmatia. 
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